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each month. It is fully classified to help you find the prod- 
ucts you will want at this time of the year. 
copies and use this ready index every month. 
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HE experiment has been made. The Post has que 
been proved. I 
Today thousands of farmers, the majority of leg 
the railroads, the United States Government— ple 
many of whom buy by test—continue to buy and lin 
use from year to year the old reliable RED TOP oth 
Steel Fence Post. wil 
Made of rail steel—tough, springy, durable wel 
steel—that makes them easy to drive through dal 
hardest soil; the studded tee prevents the fencing 
from being rooted up or ridden down; the easy the 
driving triangular anchor plate is securely riveted to 
to the studs—no holes to weaken the post; the det 
rust-resisting aluminum finish is baked on: the the 
RED TOP Driver enables one man to drive 200 cu 
to 300 posts a day and align them perfectly; and 
the RED TOP one man handy fastener which ul 
holds fencing securely between the studs—all are Tol 
superior advantages of RED TOPS. wh 
If you had written your own specifications for 9 






Steel Fence Posts, what more could you ask? 
And the life of any fence depends on good Pu 
foundation posts. Using RED TOP angle type 
end, gate and corner posts lengthens the life of the 
line posts as well as the woven wire. 
RED TOPS drive easily through hardest soil. 
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This makes it easy for you to repair weak spots in wi 
the fence line now or to build new fence lines this fall. W 
‘ . lo 

ed 

1S <iyo am Kkeje ; 
GUARANTEED si 

Steel Fence Posts rr 

+ fe 

Go Now and See Your RED TOP Dealer : 
Let him explain how good fences save enough waste on : 


the farm to pay for themselves, also how a well planned 
fence system will increase yearly profits. He knows. That’s 
why he is a RED TOP DISTRIBUTOR, Ask his advice. 


Be rage ented at all times 
naive. Kas vee 
wpe Ey md 
Pemed Tops in the barn 
Es _ replacements, 
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The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 
Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 
Keeps feed dry and clean—saves labor—stops feed 


te ith kind of feed. 
Feeds Ear Corn, Special os ‘edjunte a << Sed control 


& construction Feed. acme 

3 made easily wh ee ees oer all pigs th te seams 
1000. Wonnis noe at feed “Wait ae eae. peices 
Feeder Des Moines Incubator Co., 225 “Tce, Des Moines 
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Go Te Pe ce See ae Cs en 
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WHEN THE HAY BARN IS EMPTY 


Short Hay Crop Forces Use of Supplements and Low Grade Roughage 


s Rive reports of the 1928 


hay crop in Iowa indicate 


By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 


What about the prospective feed- 
er or milker who has a supply of 





that the livestock feeder is 
facing a considerable shortage of 
hay, and hence the roughage prob- 
lm is one that brings up many 
3 questions. oe 
Handling stock with little or no 
7 legume hay is much easier and sim- 
Jer when silage is available. Then 
linseed meal, cottonseed meal and 
) other concentrates rich in protein 
will balance up the ration pretty 
well, both for beef cattle and for 
dairy stuff. 
How well corn silage will furnish 
the bulk of the roughage in the ra- 





SUBSTITUTING FOR HAY 


What are the feeders of beef cattle and the dairymen of the 
middle-west going to do if they are without their usual quantity of 
clover or alfalfa hay? Are they to give their steers, cows or young 
stuff the usual grain and whatever roughage is available—silage, 
straw, fodder or timothy—and let it go at that? Are the farm 
operators to blame the weather for shortage of protein in their 
rations, and the poorer gains and less milk and butterfat resulting, 
and do no more? Or should they use high protein mill-feeds such 
as linseed meal, cottonseed meal and corn gluten feed, to make all 
or part of the protein shortage? In the accompanying article, Pro- 
fessor Culbertson discusses these points and offers some suggestions. 


corn grain, plenty of corn fodder 
and stover, but none of the alfalfa 
or red clover hay? This man may 
well take stock of his other rough- 
age resources and do some figuring 
before he becomes more than a 
prospective feeder or milker. In 
some cases he had perhaps better 
remain’a prospect only, and market 
his corn grain as such. 

We do not mean to insinuate that 
it is necessary to have corn silage 
or home-grown alfalfa or red clover 
hay to make money in the eattle 
feeding or milking game. There are 








tions of fattening steers has been 
determined in tests carried on by ; 
the animal husbandry section of the Iowa agri- 
cultural experiment station, where the corn 
silage has been fed alongside of our good leg- 
ume hays, such as alfalfa and red clover. The 
roughages were tested as to their efficiency 
when fed in conjunction with shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and salt. Corn silage plus a lim- 
ited amount of alfalfa hay was used in.one lot 
as the roughage, alfalfa hay in a second lot, 
and red clover hay in another. 


Greatest Gains Made by Silage-Fed Cattle 


The two-year-old steers that received the 
corn silage-alfalfa hay roughage combination 
were fed three pounds of the cottonseed meal, 
while the cattle in the alfalfa and clover hay 
lots received one pound less of this concentrat- 
ed supplemental feed. ‘The silage fed cattle ate 
practically twenty-four pounds daily of the corn 
silage for a 120-day feeding period. Their hay 
consumption was three pounds daily, less than 
two-fifths as much as the alfalfa or clover hay 
fed cattle took daily. The cattle receiving the 
alfalfa hay ate almost nine pounds 


hay as alfalfa is available. A good protein sup- 
plement saves hay, increases the corn consump- 
tion and improves the finish of the cattle. All 
indicatjons point to relatively cheap corn and 
high priced hay, hence a protein supplement 
may well be fed to all fattening cattle of fairly 
good quality unless the price of these advance 
considerably above the present one. 

The man who is wintering beef cows is also 
fortunate in this year of high-priced hay if he 
has a silo full of good corn silage. It has been 
shown time after time that beef cows may be 
well wintered on a ration of corn silage, pro- 
viding a limited amount of cottonseed meal— 
around one pound daily—is fed. If either 
straw or corn stover is available, some of these 
dried roughages may be allowed in addition to 
the silage, altho the cows will do very well with- 
out the dry roughage. 

A limited amount of bright oat or even wheat 
or barley straw or corn stover may be fed in 
place of the alfalfa hay to the fattening steer 
that is receiving a full feed of silage. These 


a few other roughages that will give 
almost as good results, all things 
considered, and in some cases one may even 
make money when the dry non-legume rough- 
ages are depended upon, altho this is more haz- 
ardous. One may, of course, ship in alfalfa 
hay, altho alfalfa hay at $22 to $26 per ton 
looks rather high. In many eases, however, one 
would be financially ahead in the long run to 
pay this much for alfalfa hay, providing he is 
going to feed cattle. The other feeds available, 
the kind and quality of the cattle, and other 
factors must be taken into consideration. 


Results Obtained From Other Roughages 


Let us consider some of the other roughage 
combinations and see what kind of results they 
give. 

Soybean hay is available in some cases, and 
where the quality is good, fair results are ob- 
tained. Weaver and associates of the dairy hus- 
bandry section report quite good results from 
soybean hay fed to dairy cows along with corn 
silage and a grain mixture. In fact, the results 
were almost as good as with alfalfa hay. 

The results with soybean hay for 





daily, while the cattle receiving clo- 

ver hay took eight and one-half 

pounds. Both groups of hay fed 
cattle took more of the bunk fed corn 
grain than the silage fed cattle, or 

20.3 pounds daily of 14 per cent 

moisture corn grain in the hay 

groups and 17.92 pounds in the sil- 
age group. The greatest gains were 
made-by the silage fed cattle, name- 
ly, 2.70 pounds, as compared with 

2.39 pounds in the alfalfa hay fed 

group and 2.48 pounds in the clover 

hay fed group. The two hay fed 

groups sold in Chicago for the same 

price, with the silage hay fed cattle 

selling for 25 cents more per hun- 
 dredweight. This test shows defi- 
nitely that corn silage is a splendid 
Toughage and may be depended up- 
on when properly fed in conjunction 
with a high protein meal such as 
cottonseed meal. 

The two hay fed groups showed 
that red clover hay is worth as much 
as alfalfa hay for the fattening steer 
When both hays are supplemented 
with one of our good supplements, 
such as linseed or cottonseed meal or a combina- 
tion of these two good protein meals. Other 
results have shown the alfalfa hay to be slight- 

Superior to the red clover hay when a pro- 

im supplement is not fed. It is usually eco- 
nomical practice, however, to feed a protein 
Supplement to the steer being fattened in the 
wa feed lot, even when such a good legume 














and salt for 118 days in winter dry lot. 
finish and looked better had he received a mineral mixture and a pound or so 


of alfalfa or red clover hay. (Picture, courtesy Iowa Agr. Exp. Sta.) 


beef cattle are not so good. Soybean 





hays, both the seed and forage varie- 





‘s a ties, have been fed alongside of al- 





falfa hay as the lone roughage to 





fattening two-year-old steers receiv- 








ing corn grain, linseed oil meal and 





salt in addition to the roughages. 
The soybean hay was not as palat- 
able to the steers, the total feed con- 
sumption was less during a four- 
month feeding period, the gains 








This steer received a ration of shelled corn, cottonseed meal, corn fodder 


non-legume roughages are not worth as much 
as the alfalfa hay in the roughage combination ; 
however, where the legume hay is not available 
the straw may be used with quite good results. 
Evidently, then, the beef man or the dairy 
man will be able to get along very nicely if he 
has a supply of corn silage supplemented with a 
limited amount of alfalfa or clover hay. 


He would probably have had more 


were consequently less and the steers 
were not as well finished, inasmuch 
as they sold for less money per hun- 
dredweight than the alfalfa hay fed 
steers. The forage variety soybean 
hay was superior to the seed variety. 
The hay proved to be worth from 
about 40 to 70 per cent as much as 
alfalfa hay, this depending upon the 
kind and quality of the soybean hay. 

Sweet clover hay, providing it is 
eut before it. becomes woody, has 
proved to be worth almost as much 
as alfalfa for dairy cow feeding. Re- 
sults with fattening steers have not 
been quite so favorable. Sweet clo- 
ver hay feeding is always attended 
with some dangers, inasmuch as sweet clover . 
hay has been responsible for deaths of cattle in 
some cases, these deaths being due to external 
or internal bleeding, due to a failure of the 
blood to clot normally. This effect is probably 
due to molds present in the hay. The presence 
of mold may be detected by sight and smell in 
some eases, while in (Concluded on page 13) 
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IOWA SWINE ASSOCIATION 

GTRAN GE to say, Iowa has no swine associa- 

tion. There is a beef cattle association, a 
dairy cattle association, a corn growers’ associa- 
tion and a horse association each receiving an 
appropriation from the state legislature. But 
the hog industry, which furnishes 40 per cent 
of the cash income of the Iowa farmer, is rep- 
resented by no association and receives no state 
backing. Three hundred million dollars is 
brought into Iowa in the ordinary year by the 
hog business. In the industrial world, a busi- 
ness of this magnitude would be well organized 
from every possible angle. Why is it that the 
hog men of Iowa have never had an effective 
organization ? 

At the National Swine Show, at Peoria, it 
was suggested that a really strong swine organ- 
ization should be started, with membership in 
each of the corn belt states. It is proposed that 
there be a board of directors, and on this board 
would be six men from lowa, or twice as many 
as from any one other state. One object of the 
board would be to work with farmers, packers 

’ and commission men in an effort to eliminate 
so far as possible the alternating periods of 
over-produetion and under-production in hogs. 

An Iowa swine association working with the 
national swine association should have some real 
influence on national legislation. When the 
tariff comes up for consideration, the swine as- 
sociation would have a man on the job to see 
that there is a stiff tariff put on both lard and 
vegetable oils. If an effort is made to raise rail- 
road rates on hogs, the association would be on 
the job. Of course, the association would be 
prepared at all times to work in complete har- 
mony with existing farm organizations. 

One of the big jobs of the swine association 


would be to spread the use of the record of per- — 


formance as now being developed at Ames, Our 
hogs are not as efficient as they might be in 
growing rapidly and using feed economically. 
‘They can not be made fully efficient without 
using the methods of the record of performanee. 
If the General Motors Corporation were run- 
ning the swine business of Iowa, there would be 
‘an appropriation of more than a million dollars 
a year for the purposes which we have set forth. 
The hog men are behind the times. They will 
have to work hard if they are going to catch up 
even with their fellow farmers. The lowa Swine 
Growers’ Association could be one of the most 








Hearts and Homea 


powerful commodity organizations in the Unit- 
ed States. It would be able to speak with au- 
thority in the scientific, the commercial and 
the political worlds. A $300,000,000 business 
should be satisfied with no less than this. 





ILLINOIS CORN EXPERIMENTS 


HERE is a great race going on now between 

the corn men of the Illinois, Indiana and 
Iowa experiment stations to see which can have 
the greatest effect on corn yields. That the 
Illinois people have done some very good work 
appears in the 1928 annual report submitted by 
Dean Mumford. It seems that the Illinois two- 
eared strain of corn as developed at the Illinois 
station has again come to the top in 1927, yield- 
ing five bushels an acre better than Krug or 
any of the other strains of Reid Yellow Dent. 
As a nine-year average this two-eared strain of 
corn has outyielded Reid Yellow Dent by five 
bushels an acre. This two-eared strain of corn 
is not much grown by the farmers of Illinois 
because the ears are smaller and it is bother- 
some to husk. At the Illinois station, 80 per 


' cent of the stalks of the two-eared variety carry 


two ears or more. 

In Illinois they continue to get good results 
from the commercial mereury dusts. Even with 
corn which is practically free from disease, the 
Illinois people find that the yield is helped by 
the dust to the extent of one to two bushels per 
acre. Seed corn which is infected with diplo- 
dia mold has been helped the most. With ordi- 
nary farmer seed, it would seem from these Illi- 
nois experiments that five cents invested in 
commercial dusts will usually bring in a return 
of at least one dollar. The dust helps by increas- 
ing the stand. It does not cut down the amount 
of mold and other diseases in the corn harvest- 
ed. Apparently, this kind of infection usually 
comes from the soil and not from the seed 
planted. 





HENRY C. WALLACE 


SOME of our friends around the state seem 

to think that some response should be made 
to what they call the attacks that Senator 
Brookhart is making on the memory of Henry 
C. Wallace, former secretary of agriculture and 
prior to that, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. We 
have heard nothing that could be dignified by 
the title of attack. There have been some in- 
accurate statements, and one large compliment. 
We want to correct the inaccuracies and to 
thank the senator for the compliment. 

The compliment, and it is a good one even if 
the senator did not mean it quite that way, is 
the charge that Secretary Wallace helped to 
devise the MeNary-Haugen bill and pushed it 
in congress and out, in the face of heavy oppo- 
sition, up until the day of his death. In short, 
Secretary Wallace is charged with having de- 
vised and supported a farm bill that has been 
approved by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, by the National Farmers’ Union, by 
the Corn Belt Committee, by hundreds of farm 
and business organizations in the north and 
south, and by a majority of both parties in 


_congress, 


The inaceuracies seem to be founded on the 
notion the senator has that in the early days of 
farm legislation the Harding administration 
was ealled upon to decide between backing the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, sponsored by Henry C. 
Wallace, and the Norris bill, backed, so the sen- 
ator claims, by Herbert Hoover. We quote di- 
rect from a Brookhart speech: ‘‘The south was 
against his (Wallace’s) bill, and the east was 
against his bill, and it came up to President 
Harding to see which bill his administration 
should support. . It (the Norris bill) had 
the approval and support of Hoover. . . . 
Harding ruled that you should follow Wallace, 
and told Hoover to get over on the other side 
of the fence.’’ 

In this there are three statements: 1, That 









H. C. Wallace backed the MeNary-Haugen bil 
2, that Hoover backed the Norris bill; 3 s 
Harding chose between the two measures and | 
supported the McNary-Haugen bill. ; | 

The first, of course, is common know] 
The third statement can be checked as to acy. 
racy by a comparison of dates. In J une, 199) 
Hoover was testifying on the Norris bill, 
August 2, 1923, President Harding died, Tn 
December, 1923, Secretary Wallace first oup, ff 
lined the McNary-Haugen bill, then unnameg _ 
in his report to President Coolidge. Those 
dates stamp Senator Brookhart’s picture gf 
Harding acting as Solomon between the two | 
bills as campaign fiction. 

Now, as to the second statement, Senator Nop. _ 
ris himself should be a competent witness, 
says that Hoover opposed the Norris bill. Hoo, 
er’s testimony on the bill before the senate com. 
mittee on agriculture, June 25, 1921, confirms 
Senator Norris’ statement. This Brookhart 
claim is on a par with his other statement that 
Hoover urged Coolidge not to veto the MeNary. 
Haugen bill, a statement vehemently denied by 
Hoover’s own headquarters. 

These are some of the inaccuracies. Even in 
the heat of a political campaign, Senator Brook. 
hart should be more careful in his statement 
of facts. 










IOWA HUSKING CONTEST, 
NOVEMBER 10 
"THE Iowa state.corn husking contest will be 
held near Red Oak, on Saturday, Novem. 
ber 10. Note the change in dates. Earlier an. 
nouncements scheduled the meet for Novem. 
ber 9. 

At the moment of going to press, we find 
that twenty-two county corn husking contests 
have been held or will be held in Iowa. Before 
this issue reaches the readers, if announced 
plans are carried out, contests will have been 
held in Webster, Boone, Dallas, Adair, Mills, 
Plymouth, Wapello, Fremont and Page coun. 
ties. Coming soon are contests in Wright coun- 
ty, on October 29; Tama county, October 30; 
Jasper county, November 3; Shelby county, 
November 4. Other counties holding contests, 
the dates of which have not yet reached us are: 
Palo Alto, Sac, West Pottawattamie, Taylor, 
Story, Hardin, Louisa, Montgomery. The ree. 
ords of the high men in these county contests 
will be checked over to see who has a right to 
enter the state contest. : 

Two hundred dollars in prizes will be divided 
among five men. The winners of first and sec- 
ond in the state contest will be allowed to enter 
the midwest contest, in Benton county, Indiana, 
November 13. The expenses of the Iowa chan- 
pion to the midwest contest will be paid. The 
winner of second place must pay his own ex 
penses to the midwest contest, if he desires to 
enter. A prize of one hundred dollars goes to — 
the midwest winner. 

We are informed that the field picked for the — 
midwest contest is unusually good corn that — 
ought to make possible a new record. The com 
is Reid Yellow Dent that will yield about sixty. @ 
five bushels to the acre, and is standing up 
well. The field is located eight and one-half @ 
miles southeast of Fowler, Indiana. | 

The midwest contest this year will see cham- — 
pion huskers from seven states competing— § 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, @ 
Illinois, Indiana. This will be the fifth mid- 
west contest. Of the others, Iowa has won three @ 
and Illinois one. , 


RSETESE TELA ETE SUEREEERES 
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UR readers who expect to participate in the 

' International Livestock Exposition at Chi- 
cago should not overlook the fact that entries — 
close November 1 in the individual classes. Send | 
your entries to B. H. Heide, General Manager, 7 
International Livestock Exposition, Chicago, oF 7 
in ease you want any further information with — 
regard to the classes, write to him for premium 
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GO EASY 


nN THE last days of the campaign, when ex- 
citement js running high and when we some- 
times 88 more than we mean to in a political 

@ seegssion, we need to remind ourselves that no 
192), d matter who is elected president, no matter what 








promises have been made, we are going to need 





ited effort of farm groups to see that 
- those promises are kept. Before any president 
| jgs a chance to say yes or no to a bill, it must 
- un the gauntlet of the congressional commit- 
“pes and of congress. Only united work by 
farm groups can get a farm measure to the 


"White House door. 


More than this is involved. In community 
He @ york in the country, in furthering the progress 








loo. of local cooperatives, in rate hearings_before 
Com- & ie Interstate Commerce Commission, in hear- 
‘img § on administrative regulations, in debates 
chart ger taxes in school districts and in county 
that — arthouses and state eapitols, in fights over 
lary. tariffs at Washington, we need and must have 
dby § union of farm forces. 

: That union is threatened by the high feeling 
an @ that sometimes accompanies election debates. 
ook. | @oeasy. Next month, when Smith and Hoover 
nent BF sre again relegated to the back of your mind, 

itis going to be mighty important whether your 

geighbor is going in with you on the campaign 

| to back up the local elevator or the local cream- 

ery. It is more important to have him with you 

l be next month on that issue or some other farm 

em. issue than it is to tell him this month how in- 

an- # eredibly foolish he is because he wants to vote 
em- for (cross out either name) Hoover Smith. 


Try to remember in these last weeks that it is 
ind possible for a man to vote for the candidate of 
asty whom you disapprove and still have quite high- 
ore i minded and logieal reasons for his actions. You 
ced are permitted to pity him (to yourself only 
een 


and in silenee) because he lacks your grasp on . 


lis, national affairs, but don’t let yourself be fooled 

| into thinking that there is anything wrong 

about his morals or his patriotism because he 
doesn’t agree with you. Next month you'll 
want to be friends with him and to work with 

him. Don’t risk that future by what you say 
to him now. 





A MATTER FOR SERIOUS THOUGHT 
A NEW issue was introduced in the presi- 
dential campaign by Candidate Hoover in 
_ his Boston speech. It is one which calls for 
very serious and thoughtful consideration. It 
is the double doctrine of greatly increasing 
ef @ manufacturing exports of the United States 


‘a, @ while at the same time maintaining a highly 
a- @ Protective tariff on manufactured goods. Such 
l¢ @ apolicy, it would seem to us, would place farm 
X- @ folks producing such products as hogs, wheat 
0 @ and cotton at a very serious disadvantage. It 


ae | ‘Would also seem that. this policy, consistently 
‘earried out, would build up an ill-will against 


¢ @ or manufacturers and our country that would 
it inevitably lead to trouble with other nations. 
0 @ «Hoover says that there are 2,400,000 families 


in the United States producing goods for ex- 
P4 ' Port. A large part of this export trade is de- 
f @ Pendent on the United States lending foreign 
| tountries every year nearly one billion dollars. 
| The goods which we import from foreign coun- 
" @ fies are worth $700,000,000 less than the goods 
+ @ Which we export to foreign countries. We make 
‘Up the difference by lending foreign countries 
@ Money every year. 
= This relationship between the United States 
@ 4nd the rest of the world is to some extent the 
_ ‘Natural result of the World war. However, the 
@ Republican plan as set forth by Hoover pro- 
B® Poses to accentuate the inherent difficulties of 
® the situation. By increasing our loans to for- 
| gn countries, we increase our ownership in in- 
stries all over the world. This may give a 
- feeling of world importance to certain people 
| Inthe United States, but how does it minister 
0 the welfare of the great rank and file? In 
rer, would it not be we'll if a large part of 














the 2,400,000 families which are producing 
products for export could produce stuff for 
consumption inside the United States. In any 
event, we favor leaving the export market-as 
largely as possible to the exports of farm prod- 
ucts. The Republican-Hoover program would 
require the building up of a large merchant ma- 
rine and a large navy. 

Hoover, in his Boston speech, tries to evade 
the conflict between increasing foreign exports 
and the high protective tariff by pointing to a 
‘‘nolyangular’”’ trade relationship. Also, he 
vefers to the money which our tourists spend 
in Europe and which our immigrants send 
abroad. Doubtless he confused ninety-nine out 
of every hundred who read his speech or heard 
it over the radio. With the situation as it ex- 
ists today, the simple facts are that after tak- 
ing into account all of these things, we must 
either import $700,000,000 more of goods from 
foreign countries than we now do, or we must 
export $700,000,000 less goods, or we must lend 
foreign countries $700,000,000 a year in order 
to enable them to buy our surplus. 

The Hoover plan, as it is worked out during 
the next four or eight years, will lay the ground 
work for a great increase in the hatred which 
foreign nations now have for the United States. 
Latin America and Europe, under this pro- 
gram, will be drawn closer together. It is not 
improbable that England, Germany and France 
will gradually be tempted to forget their own 
disagreements and enter into a common cause 
against the United States. 

The Republican-Hoover international pro- 
gram is flattering to the vanity of the people 
of the United States, but there is very great 
danger that it will gradually work out into the 
most serious kind of trouble. Coolidge and 
Hughes kept the Latin America lid on at 
Havana. Diplomacy can accomplish wonders 
for periods of ten, twenty and even thirty years, 
but sooner or later any policy that gives one 
nation a trade advantage that other nations 
consider unfair, is bound to lead to serious in- 
ternational complications. 





GOLD AND GREEN 

ORTUNES made in the stock market lately 

have encouraged a new crop of suckers to 
take the hook. Of course, the sellers of fake 
stock have worked out some moderately new 
methods. It used to be that they would go 
around the country and sell stock after a per- 
sonal visit to the prospect. Now the accepted 
practice seems to be to get out a market paper 
of some sort from New York, send this to the 
prospect, and follow it up with letters, tele- 
grams and long-distance telephone calls. 

The burden of the story is the same as it 
used to be, namely, that if the sucker sends in 
his check by return mail, he will get in on one 
of the best things of the century. There is 
never any time for the prospect to consult any- 
one about the standing of the company or the 
stoek. 

Almost without exception, stocks that are 
sold on this basis are worthless. The promoters 
naturally want the deal to be over and the 
money in their hands before the prospect comes 


out of the condition of shell-shoek mduced by ~ 


the papers, wires, etc., and begins to consider 
coolly what the investment may be worth. 

We suggest, as usual, that if you have any 
money to invest, no harm will be done and a 
great deal of good by waiting until you have 
had time to check up on the value of the securi- 
ties or non-securities offered. Our Service Bu- 
reau will be glad to help on this. . 

Don’t put yourself in the position of the man 

about whom one of our subseribers writes. _He 
says: 
‘*A friend of mine bought some oil stoek, and 
has framed the certificate, as it was beautifully 
embossed in gold and green. He says the gold 
stands for the money he put in and the green 
represents his state of mind.’’ 








Odds and Ends . : 


- 


EPORTS are coming in that corn yields are 

not nearly as great as have been expected. 
This is largely caused by the fact that corn is 
much drier than is usual at this time of year, 
and therefore the ears do not bulk up as high 
in the wagon. Many farmers allow themselves 
to be fooled by wagon box measure. I have 
known of rough corn, rather poorly matured, 
to make a fine showing by measure but a poor 
showing by weight. In my opinion, the corn 
crop of Iowa this year has more total feeding 
value in it than any corn crop the state has 
ever harvested. 

Reed and Cook, of the Iowa Weather and 
Crop Service, are running a moisture test on 
hundreds of samples of corn this year. Prelim- 
inary results indicate that Iowa corn on Octo- 
ber 10 averaged about 23 per cent moisture. I 
know of one field which was planted on May 1, 
whieh contained 15.5 per cent moisture on Oc- 
tober 12. This is the only case I know of when 
new corn has been in condition to grade as No. 
2 as early as the middle of October. 

Killing frosts over most of the state came ten 
days earlier than usual this year, and in some 
ways that was a good thing. During the two 
weeks after the killing frost, the temperature 
averaged seven degrees warmer than usual. The 
net result has been to make’the majority of 
Iowa corn cribable by the middle of October. 
By the last of October, it is probable that more 
than half .of the corn of Iowa will be dry 
enough to grade as No. 4 or better. 

In 1925, when we had about the same size 
Towa corn crop as this year, the quality was not 
as good. Never have we had such a combina- 
tion of a good yield and fine quality. In De- 
cember, the government will probably lower the 
Iowa yield figure, but even if this is done, the 
fact remains that never before has Iowa har- 
vested a corn crop which will produce more 
pounds of pork and beef than the crop of 1928. 











BY DISCOVERING Krug corn, M. L. Mosh- 

er, formerly of Iowa, but now of Illinois, 
has added at least a million dollars to the wealth 
producing power of Iowa and Illinois farmers. 
On two hundred central Illinois farms where 
definite records have been kept for three years, 
it has been found that the Krug corn was grown 
on about one-fourth of the corn land. On the 
average, it has yielded about five bushels per 
acre more than other corn. In central Illinois, 
apparently one-half of the up-to-date farmers 
have made the-shift to a high-yielding type of 
smooth utility corn of the Krug type. In the 
southern two-thirds of Iowa, however, more 
than three-fourths of our farmers are still grow- 
ing the old-fashioned type of corn. Many of the 
individual ears of rough corn are larger and 
prettier than the ears of the utility type. The 
rough corn may even seem to bulk up larger 
in the wagon. But when the weights of dry 
shelled grain are taken, the utility type of corn 
usually has an advantage even in a good corn 
season lke 1928. In southern Iowa, the old- 
fashioned rough type of corn does not do near- 
ly so much damage as in north-central Iowa. In 
north-central Iowa, I am convinced that the 
rough strains of Reid Yellow Dent, as grown 
there, do a positive damage every year of more 
than two million dollars. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





In the world to come, the greatest man is he who 
has done the most good in this life according to his 
opportunity; for the Divine judgment always takes 
into account talents and opportunities. This is the 
only. measure of greatness which Christ recognizes 
in this world or the next. This is @ lesson that needs 
to be impressed upon us every Sabbath; for the 
strife among the disciples as to who shall be the 
greatest has been perpetuated down thru the ages.— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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a challenge to the schools of Iowa to 
present a better training for young men 
who wish to go into production farming. It asks 
frankly if we should not ‘‘create schools of the 
folk high school type in every county in the 
corn belt and reserve our universities for the 
training of specialists.’’ The Danish folk schools 
are directly responsible for standards of citi- 
zenship and agriculture in that little country, 
. that arouse the admiration of the civilized 
world, yet we question the success of transplant- 
ing this kind of school to America. 

It has been tried once in Iowa, under the most 
favorable circumstances. A Danish community 
at Elkhart started such a school years ago, but 
after a few years of prosperity the schéol had to 
close. Dear as such a school was to the hearts of 
those fine people, born in Denmark, the chil- 
dren of those parents demanded another type. 
‘The Danish folk schools are not vocational ; that 
is, they do not teach the boys and girls of the 
farm how to feed dairy cattle or how to make 
cheese. History and every other influence pos- 
sible operates in these schools to open the minds 
of the youth to the place of agriculture in a civ- 
ilization. It is generally recognized that this 
has been the forerunner of the splendid coop- 
erative movement in that country. 


Should Combine the Two Plans 


Now, Denmark is realizing that the spirit of 
co-operation and a pride in agriculture are not 
enough. Purely vocational schools are being es- 
tablished to supplement the folk schools. In 
America it will be wise to combine the two. 

The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer says: ‘‘We 
have admired very much the non-collegiate 
work at Ames, but this particular type of 
training is not reaching enough boys.’’ Numer- 
ous communities are better places in which to 
live because among their citizens are graduates 
and former students of the two-year course in 
agriculture. Farm organizations, churches and 
cooperative enterprises have learned to depend 
upon the support of these men. Something is 
inherent in their character and has gone into 
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BARLEY AND OATS AS HOG FEEDS é 


Swine Feeders’ Day at Minnesota Shows Value of Small Grain 


HAT plump, standard weight barley, when 
7 ground, can be used with Very satisfac- 

tory results in the rations of pigs from 
weaning time until they reach the weight of 175 
or 200 pounds, has been proved by the tests 
conducted by the Minnesota experiment station. 
Ground barley does not produce as rapid gains 
as shelled. corn when fed in a ration with tank- 
age, minerals and good pasture. The tests indi- 
cate that one-fourth to one-third more ground 
barley than shelled corn is required to produce 
100 pounds of gain. Whole barley has proved 
so unsatisfactory a feed for pigs of 50 to 200 
pounds that its feeding is very costly.’ 


Usual Difference Shown in Tests 


The hog feeding tests for 1928 were reported 
at Minnesota Swine Feeders’ Day, at the uni- 
versity farm, near St. Paul, on October 19. The 
gains made by hogs fed a full feed of ground 
barley were 1.17 pounds per head daily for the 
95 days of the test. Those fed shelled corn 
gained at the rate of 1.33 pounds, a difference 
of about one-sixth of a pound. Previous tests 
indicate that with good quality corn and bar- 
ley, this difference in gains is usual. 

The lots fed in 1928 required 318 pounds 
(5.68 bushels) of shelled corn, against 417 
pounds (8.69 bushels) of ground barley, to 
make 100 pounds of gain. The amount of 
ground barley required to produce gain has 
seemed to vary with the variation in plumpness 
of the grain. Barley weighing 48 pounds or 
more per bushel is much more valuable for hog 
feed than shtunken barley weighing less than 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN FARMING INDUSTRY _ 


How Can Our Present School System Be Bettered in Interests of Agriculture 


By J. C. Cunningham 


_ their training, that is not found in books. Their 
work at Ames in the two-year course is one- 
half vocational,.that is, actual experience in 
judging, feeding and slaughtering of farm ani- 
mals, repairing farm machinery, pruning and 
spraying trees. The other half of their time is, 
spent in the study of history as it is related to 
agriculture and good citizenship, appreciation 
of good reading, and a study of the farm busi- 
ness and its future in respect to farm organiza- 
tions and cooperative movements. 

The two-year non-collegiate or vocational 
course in agriculture at Ames is open today to 
any ambitious young man in Iowa over seven- 
teen, who has not completed the high school. It 
will remain open as long as young men desire 
this training. 

But more and more young men from, the 
farms of Iowa are completing the high school. 
The question then, frankly, is to carry over into 
the various avenues of training the opportuni- 
ties and the ‘‘spirit’’ that have prevailed in the 
two-year course in vocational agriculture at 
Ames. This can not be done without seeing the 
question as it is related to all lengths of actual 
schooling, from one week to eleven years. 


Teachers and Research Specialists Needed 


Let us look quickly up and down the line. 
Here is the man who has taken four years of 
high school, four years of college, digging deep 
into the fundamental sciences, taken three years 
of graduate work and has been granted the doc- 
tor’s degree. The need for such men to serve 
as teachers and research specialists is great. 

A somewhat larger number of young men will 
take the same eight years of training and one 
year of special work, leading to the master’s 
degree, and will become, for the most part, 
teachers and investigators. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, when a man so trained, as Hon. George 
Godfrey, comes from his fields and flocks and 
sits in the governing board of the educational 
affairs of Iowa. 

A larger number of young men will complete 


By Jay Whitson 


standard weight. Forty-five-pound barley is 
worth approximately 10 per cent less than 48- 
pound barley per 100 pounds as hog feed. 

If grinding can be done for 10 cents per ewt., 
one can afford to substitute heavy-weight bar- 
ley for corn when the price per bushel for bar- 
ley, before grinding, is three-fourths, or less 
than that, of good quality shelled corn. 

Last year, Professors Ferrin and McCarty 
tried combinations of oats and corn in different 
proportions. This year they tried barley and 
oats—grains largely used by midwest farmers 
from August to October. 

The pigs getting ground barley gained 1.17 
pounds per day. Those getting ground barley 
(three parts) and ground oats (one: part) 
gained at the. rate of 1.15 pounds. The half-and- 
half lot gained .95 of a pound per head daily. 
For 100 pounds of gain, 417 pounds of ground 
barley were required when barley was the only 
grain fed; 452 pounds of grain were required 
when the mixture was three-fourths barley and 
one-fourth ground oats, and 492 pounds when 
the half-and-half mixture was fed. All lots re- 
ceived tankage and minerals, and ran on good 
rape pasture. Without the hulls removed, oats 
are a distinctly inferior feed in the hog ration. 

The Minnesota station has for three years 
been conducting tests comparing the efficiency 
of three breeds in rate and efficiency of gains 
and quality of carcass and meat produced. Af- 
ter feeding to a weight of approximately 200 
pounds, the Yorkshires, Polands and Duroes™ 








eight years of training, including the high | 
school, and these young men will, in no smal} 
measure, be also drawn into lines of Servieg. 
other than actual production. a 

And now we come to the local high schoo} and. 
the consolidated school, where the rank and file 
of young men and young women of Iowa 
receive their training and inspiration fop or 
against an advance in agriculture, as the eam M 
may be. The Smith-Hughes schools have leq th @ 
way, but here again the number is too small tp) 
furnish what Iowa needs. 4 

The ‘‘platoon’’ idea in the grade schools jy 
coming rapidly into favor among educators — 
Here a grade of pupils leaves the home-room at 
certain hours of the day and goes into another 
where the ‘‘atmosphere,’’ the material and the _ 
teacher speak in no uncertain tones of the gyh. 
ject at hand. Physical training, music and gen. 
eral science are subjects so taught. It ig not 
a wild dream to picture these teachers, perhapy 
serving more than one village or consolidated 
school, lifting their pupils on to a higher plane 
where actual music, games and a knowledge of 
plant and animal life and physical laws wij] 
enrich the life on the farm. 


Man-to-Man Grip With Real Problems 


And now a word about the ‘‘junior college,” 
Some educators question adding two years to — 
the local high school. The idea of adding two 
more years to the home high school, primarily — 
to prepare for college, is not the point here. We 
mean a continuation of some sort of schooling 
in the county, or union of two or four counties, 


































for the older boys after they have completed get 
high school or dropped out of high school. This @ Wit 
school would be an integral part of some estab. @ We 
lished consolidated school, and might rotate aro 
from year to year. This kind of schooling would Pul 


begin after the crops are harvested and close @ | 
before planting time in the spring. It would be 
a man-to-man grip with the real problems in 
agriculture. A similar fine program for the 
girls in another part of the county or counties 
could well be considered, with exchange pro- 
grams and socials between the schools. 


used in the test are slaughtered and one-half 
cured and the other half tested as fresh pork. 
The pigs used were selected from the station 
herd, and were all good, representative speci- 
mens of the respective breeds, of types that — 
have won show honors both in-breeding and in. 
fat hog classes. For the average of three years, _ 
the Yorkshires gained more slowly, 1.13 pounds | 
per day, against 1.20 for the Polands and 1.19 | 
for the Durocs. The Yorkshires required 324 
pounds of grain and supplement, the Polands = 
301, and the Duroes 308. ; 


Durocs Lead in High-Priced Export Cuts 


Since the Wiltshire side is the highest priced 
export eut and the Cumberland second, the car- — 
casses were classified on this basis. The fifteen 
careasses in each breed cured out during the » 
first two years, gave nine Wiltshires among the — 
Duroes, eight among the Polands and six among 
the Yorkshires. The Duroes produced five Cum- | 
berlands, the Polands three and the Yorkshires — 
two. The remainder—one Duroe, four Polands — 
and seven Yorkshires—were the Jess valuable — 
‘‘butcher’’ grade carcasses. - 

Professor Ferrin pointed ouf that Yorkshire’ © 
were more lacking in uniformity of type than | 
the Polands and Duroes. ~Also, high flanks and ~ 
shallow hams are more numerous, and make less @ 
desirable carcass hogs. He is convinced that, @ 
within all the breeds now popular in the corm ~ 
belt, there are now types of hogs that will, when 
finished and marketed at the proper welgiy ; 
produce a very high percentage of carcasses 
the highest grade and value. : 
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OVER 


WAS 7:25 when I arrived at Vail field, 
‘home port of the Western Air Express, 
the airplane company that handles the air 











Dol ang from Los Angeles eastward. The Cali- 
nd file ‘a sun was already up, and the day prom- 
va. will to be another dandy. Already the mechan- 
for op | were tuning up the plane. Frankly, I re- 
© cage I ceived & shock. What a plane it was! A tri- 
led the J mo Fokker, and big! Well, I, 


By_W. E. Drips 


eling about a hundred miles per hour. Then we 
see a valley with some foliage. Our first and 
only stop, I am told, between Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake City. It’s Las Vegas, and we are over 
Nevada now. This is a mining and railroad 
town, and at one time was one of the typical 


DEATH VALLEY BY AIRPLANE 


Taking the Air Short Cut From Los Angeles to Salt Lake City . 


us are the trees in the famous Cedar Breaks of 
Utah, for some place back we have left Nevada. 
Now our course turns north and slightly east. 
Cedar City, where you leave the railroad, to go 
to the park north of the Grand Canyon, is down 
there. 

It’s noon, and I wonder how long it will be 
before we eat. A pilot comes out and unrolls 
his luneh, and that makes us the 



















The motors roar and we take off from Vail field. 


western towns where bad men grew and flour- 
ished. But it seems quiet enough as we land. - 
‘There are several townsmen out to see the plane 
land, and while it is being reloaded with gaso- 
line, I inquire what the town is noted for. 

‘Boulder dam,’’ my informant tells me. 
‘*They plan to build it twenty-five miles from 
here, and already the Los Angeles real estate 
enthusiasts have staked out the lots. Plenty 
of them for sale.’’ 

The pilot tells us that as we leave town he will 
show us the gorge where the proposed dam is to 
be built, so that gives us something to look for- 
ward to. Our-plane takes more room to turn 
about than the ordinary plane, and as we start 
up we are stranded, with sage brush holding the 
wheels like blocks. One pilot gets out, kicks the 
brush away, and two men come over from the 
hangar and push. They do their stuff well, for 
the plane is soon on its way and we are up head- 
ing for the mountains again. 

Up and over is the rule, and soon we are-soar- 
ing over ranges of various heights. Yes, there is 
the gorge on the right, and we can see where 
some day possibly a mighty adam will turn wa- 
ter back to make the sand lots bloom. 





nall to ‘Youred it must be all right or they 
‘gouldn’t be using it to haul mail. 
o0ls ig 3 Sack after sack was stowed in the 
ators, and then the ticket man came 
om at j tothe depot, for they have a regular 
other one on the field, and asked for our 
d the MM tickets. As each of us came up our 
e sub. e was weighed, only twenty- 
1 gen. five pounds per passenger being al- 
is not lowed, and the ticket taker inquired 
thapy @ about our weight. This, I found out, 
dated yas to check the plane’s load. You 
plane we, the air mail is first, and any 
ge of time there is an overload, the pas- 
will rs are left off, for mail goes 
forward even tho passengers might 
de disappointed. 
; “Ina few minutes the plane roared 
oe, ”? up to the gate. A runway was put 
rs. to out, to prevent the propellers from 
two blowing the coats off of us, and we boarded the 
arily air giant. This plane, with a 66-foet wing 
. We read and weighing a total of five tons when 
ling loaded, was of the latest all-metal construction. 
ties, Thad ridden in many, but I was surprised to 
eted # geton one that had a cabin so nicely furnished. 
This ™ Wicker arm chairs with plenty of cushions 
tab- were ready. There was easily room to walk 
tate around, and toilet facilities like those of any 
yuld Pullman car were aft of the cabin. 
lose The two pilots were in the driving cockpit, 
1 be | and soon we were shut in and the engines were 
: in speeded up. ‘The plane circled on the ground, 
the {™ went over to the corner of the field, and in only 
ties afew moments we were off. 
ne Climbing Rapidly to Cross Mountains 
Leaving Los Angeles, the route took us di- 
rectly northeast over the city of San Bernar- 
‘dino. Off to the left was the burning oil well, 
tothe right the city of Los Angeles. The plane 
was climbing rapidly,*for the mountains had to 
be passed. Below the automobile road wound, 
and as we soared over the wooded mountains we 
alf tould see the autos heading toward Cajon pass. 
k Quite a difference in their speed as compared to 
on OS. In only an hour we were over 
is the desert east of San Bernardino, 
at while it is half a day’s drive for 
ia . to mount the range and get- 
as far. 
a ~ Topping this range presented new 


' fights. The forest reserve officials 
» have tried to guard against fire, and 
- m the ridges of the ranges the fire 
“breaks, or cleared strips, reminded 
| ne of stripes painted ona building. 
On. the higher peaks were signal 
towers with lights to guide pilots 
who come from the east at night. 
. Thefirst stop of the air mail is Las 
_ Vegas, Nevada. But before we got 
| there we had plenty of things'to see. 
- The Mohave desert, was below. It’s 
_ Fal sand and there is less than noth- 
in the line of vegetation on it. 
bokKmg down on desert always 
Makes me wonder how any of the 
_ Pioneers ever crossed it, for the sun beats down 
‘n the sand mercilessly. A barren space off to 
the north showed with smooth sand on the floor 
amd a couple of ranges on either side. Death 
Valley, I was told by the pilot. The hottest place 
om earth, I remembered, and I was glad I was 
Up 8,000 feet where the breezes were plentiful. 
Over to the right is @ small mine. One or two 
3 houses stand about it, and I wonder if any one 
‘a Not a tree or bush im sight. The 











iments on the board show we are trav- 








Spreads out, and while no mile posts.pass, . 





Looking down on a town tucked between the mountains, 


We sail on. There is very little roughness in 
the air and the drone of the three engines be- 
comes almost monotonous. But the picture 
changes again. The mountains are taking on 
color. Splashes of intense red and purple ap- 
pear on the yellow rocks. They are trees in 
autumn dress, and what a sight! Off to the 
right again is a bunch of crags, and how rug- 
ged! Over there ‘is the famous Zion national 
park. I see just enough of. it from our elevation 
to make me want to get back some day and in- 
vestigate its beauties. The wooded areas below 


hungrier. But before he eats, he 
goes back into the storage place on 
the plane. 

Maybe you think I wasn’t all eyes 
when he returns and hands each of 

’ the passengers a big box. It’s lunch, 
and how good it tastes! There’s ecof- 
fee, too, and we sit up there high 
above the world, munching sand- 
wiches and sipping eoffee.. That was 
the highest lunch I ever expect to 
eat, and they gave it to us free of 
charge. Funny, too, none of the pas- 
sengers pass it up. All good sailors, 
I ficure. 

There’s another range to cross. So 
up and over again. Over behind the 
mountains, I see a spot that looks 
like a lake. No, it is not the great 
Salt lake, but a dry lake bed ealled 

Sevier lake. The sand in it shines from the 
white alkali left when the water evaporated. Off 
to the south we see wooded slopes, and our map 
says they are the Fillmore national forest. 

A valley unrolls below. Maps show it to be 
the famous Pahvant valley, and sve spy a small 
lake. Over there we see cultivated fields of in- 
tense green.. There are thousands of acres now 
under eultivation, and I find this valley raises 
a large percentage of the alfalfa seed of Amer- 
ica and produces enormous quantities of hay. 





Lake Breaks Up Monotony of Scenery 


We are heading almost north, and soon we 
see real water. It’s Utah lake, a large fresh 
water lake that breaks up the monotony of the 
seenery at least. Several who have been reading 
lay aside their magazines and take up the view- 
ing of seenery again. Towns reappear, and the 
earth is more interesting. 

Another range appears, and I wonder if we 
will see the Great Salt lake. I ask the pilot and 
am informed we probably will see one end of it 
as we come onto the final lap of our journey. 
Ah, there is the fast train down there heading 
east. It left Los Angeles the night before, and 
I remembered it will reach Salt Lake 
City at 5:30. Quite a difference in 
the rate of speed of plane and train. 

More mountains and more small 
patehes of cultivated land pass be- 
low. On we sail, and suddenly our 
pilot slows his engines. We look out 
and feel the plane sliding down. We 
are dropping from a mountain top, 
and how the plane rushes toward the 
earth! One hundred and twenty 
miles per hour our speed indicator 
says. . 

‘‘What’s that?’’ I ask the pilot, 
and he says, ‘‘Salt Lake City.”’ 

There is the Mormon temple; on 
the hillside is the state capitol. I 
wonder to myself what Brigham 
Young might have thought had he 
seen us coming to rest on that flat, in 
place of the dove he spied as he end- 
ed his overland journey years ago. 
Times have changed! Young was months bring- 
ing his flock to Salt lake, and the mail bags with 
us will be in Chicago early tomorrow morning! 

But the plane has swung preparatory to land- 
ing. Sure enough, we see the Great Salt lake 
to the north, but only momentarily. Another 
swing and a slight bump. We taxi up to the 
hangar, and my trip is over. Six hundred and 
thirty. miles in five and a half hours. [I still 
have two hours to leaf and then catch the fast 
train. east; that has been twenty-four hours . 
coming from Los Angeles. : 




















WARMING UP COLD 


BUILDINGS __ 


How Readers Plan to Make Old Buildings Keep Stock Confortable . 


VERYBODY wants modern, warm 

buildings for all livestock. Not 
many of us can have this all at once. 
If we have a good dairy barn, the 
chances are that the hogs may not be 
housed just right. If our hog house is 
modern, perhaps we haven’t been able 
to afford the construction of a first- 
class chicken house. So even tho, we 
want the best of quarters for all the 
stock and expect some time to have 
this, in many cases we are forced to 
use makeshifts. On almost every farm 
there are one or two old buildings 
that have to be patched up in some 
way to see that the stock that spends 
the winter in them doesn’t suffer. 

In many cases the renter has a more 
complicated job than the owner, since 
the buildings are not his and any im- 
provements he makes have to be inex- 
pensive. A renter in Shelby county, 
H. F. Hansen, has worked out a sys- 
tem which might be followed both by 
renters and by owners who have some 
buildings below the standard they like. 
Mr. Hansen writes: 

“The rented farm that we run has 
old buildings and in poor repair. We 
have used straw, corn fodder and fiber 
board boxes to make more livable 
quarters for chickens, hogs and cattle. 

“We have two buildings used for 
chickens. One has a gable roof but 
too low to put in a full width straw 
loft. The last two winters we have 
fastened poultry wire to the under 
side of rafters up about half way on 
the north half of the roof and filled 
with straw. The upper part has been 
made into a straw loft. Outside on 
the north side, the north half of 
the ends are fenced with old woven 
wire and filled with straw. The re- 
mainder of the wall surface, including 
doors, is covered on inside and out 
with fiber board. We get the boxes 
from our general store. 

This house is not very well lighted 
and we have built a straw shed at the 
east end, made out of willow poles, 
woven wire, straw and corn fodder. It 
is open to south but closed in, other- 
wise. 

“The other house ysed for chickens 
is a shed type. We bank up about 
three feet with strawy manure and 
then put a double row of bundles of 
corn fodder on east, north and west 
sides. A crib is only fifteen feet west 
of this. We make a very snug yard 
for winter use by banking the fence, 
connecting the north side of chicken 
house and north end of crib, with corn 
fodder. : 

‘It has been necessary to winter 
our fall pigs in a high lean-to shed on 
the west side of the hay barn. We 
tried banking the outside wall with 
corn fodder but that wasn’t enough. 
The last two years, have put a tem- 
porary wall inside and put in one and 
one-half feet of straw on north and 
west (hay is on east). We put in a 
ceiling just high enough to clear our 
heads for the north half of the shed 
and covered with straw or hay. Pigs 
keep dry, are never shivering nor pile 

. up and have not had even a touch of 
cold or flu the last two years. 

“Last year we provided for our 
calves dropped in the fall and early 
winter an arrangement similar to that 
used for the pigs. And this fall we 
dropped our straw pile on a frame- 
work of poles to provide a warm shel- 
ter for dry cows, young stuff and the 
nearly mature spring pigs.” 

From Keokuk county, Iowa, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Brown write about the 
way they fixed up the cattle shed 
and the poultry house: 

“We banked the cattle shed on the 
outside with old straw and. put poles 
overhead on the inside about three 
feet above the cows’ heads and close 
enough together to hold the straw. 
We placed ‘straw about one and a half 


feet deep on the poles to form a loft. 
We tacked building paper on the in- 
side walls. This makes a real com- 
fortable place for our cattle. 

“Our poultry house is the shed 
type, and we have made it quite com- 
fortable. We fastened woven wire to 
the lower side of the rafter and 
packed straw in the space between. 
(If we had a gable roof building, we 
would use the loft and have the straw 
about two feet deep.) We have the 
east, north and west sides tight, and 
use building paper or paper fiber 
boxes to line the inside. (I like the 
fiber boxes best, as they are tough 
and the chickens will not pick at them 
and tear them like they will building 
paper.) We have the door and win- 
dows on the south. The windows be- 
ing hinged at the top, they can be 
swung open on sunny days. We have 
a cement floor, which I keep covered 
real deep with litter. We have open- 


alfalfa in late spring. This method is 
wortlt trying.” ‘ 

Fixing up the poultry house seems 
to be a job that many write about, pos- 
sibly because on some farms the poul- 
try gets put into the least desirable 
shed. H. B. Johnston, of Van Buren 
county, Iowa, tells about his poultry 
house and about the handling of in 
dividual hog houses for winter: 

“We have an old hen house built of 
native lumber. Every fall I cut corn 
fodder and stand on end on the north, 
west and east. I use plenty of fod- 
der. On the south we have good win- 
dows and all cracks battened. Also 
have a straw loft, which is made of 
woven wire covered with about a foot 
of straw. This hen house is lined, 
most all of it, with building paper. 
The building paper is about the only 
cost, which is very small. The weath- 
er must be very cold if it freezes in 
this hen house. We have good luck 











We can’t all have brand-new houses for poultry and other stock—— 











But we can all do better than this. 


ings on the south side, covered with 
muslin for ventilation.” 

Another suggestion on cattle sheds 
comes from M. Brent, of Warren coun- 
ty, Iowa. He writes: 

“We have a cattle shed, a lean-to 
type, off the barn. I found by the 
purchase of two rolls of tar paper and 
two bundles of lath one can make 2a 
fairly warm shelter. Place the paper 
on the inside, run lengthwise. Nail 
lath at top, center and bottom. If 
2x4’s are wider than paper, one can 
lap and use extra lath. This paper 
has been on a year in good shape and 
will do nicely for ‘this winter. We 
used glass substitute for the win- 
dows. At the north end of the barn 
we removed the board from the loft 
floor and ‘let the alfalfa drop to floor, 
taking about six feet of the space; but 
the space is well spared as that makes 


.@ very warm north end. We fed this 


with winter layers. We also have a 
brooder house built of native lumber, 
covered with tar roofing on the out- 
side and one lined on the inside with 
old linoleum taken from the kitchen 
floor. This one serves the purpose 
just as good as any of them. These 
are all built from native lumber. A 
day or two in the fall, in the way of 
fixing up this kind of buildings, will 
surely save a lot of feed during the 
winter months.” 

Herbert A. Vorthman, of Pottawat- 
tamie county, Iowa, has a slightly dif- 
ferent angle on fixing up buildings for 
winter. He writes: 

“In warming up old buildings, we 
bank up the lower portion with dirt or 
manure. The remaining portion of 
the outside wall can then be covered 
up with building paper or tin tacked 
on lightly, which can later be used for 
other purposes. We covered the north 


wall of an old chicken house with tin” 
and the draft was lessened a 

deal. A very inexpensive way of coy. 
ering these outside walls would be : 
use corrugated paper boxes, torn 
and tacked on. These boxes can ug. 
ually be obtained free of charge from 
stores. 

“False ceilings covered with straw 
help to absorb moisture, thereby keep. 
ing a building warmer. Last Winter 
we had to keep our milk cows in an 
old barn intended for hay. We | 
fenced off a small portion of this 
building, roughly boarding it UD on all ~ 
sides, and put in a ceiling by fasten. 
ing corrugated tin from one wal to 
the other. This made quite a warm 
place for our cows.” 

Here’s another idea about fixing up 
chicken houses. Mrs. Charles 9 
Smith, of Mills county, Iowa, writes: 

“This is the method we have workeg 
out for the outside of an old building 
that we used to house our chickens: 
We put on a few scraps of tar paper, 
Then, not having enough of this, we 
finished covering the entire outside 
wall with pasteboard packing cages, 
We placed the outside of the box out. 
ward and lapped the edges well, nail. 
ing securely with short, large-headed 
nails. We did the same thing for the 
inside of the building, using the boxes 
for all wall space and covering the 
door; also extending the covering to 


_cover cracks around the doors in the 


same manner. We banked the outside 
well with dirt. We have done this for 
several winters and find it very satis. 
factory. The boxes will last all win- 
ter and we remove them in the spring. 
Those used on the inside we store for 
use again.” 





Eradicating Horse Nettles 


Harold J. Handorf, of Butler county, 
Iowa, writes as follows: 

“. . . About six years ago some high 
water washed some horse nettle seeds 
onto my land. They got quite a start 
before I was aware that they were 
there. I have tried hoeing them in Au 
gust after the corn has been laid by. 
This seems to glo no good. Last fall, 
about the first of September, I cut 
the corn on the patch containing the 
nettles and plowed it reasonably deep. 
This year I seem to have more nettles 
in my oats than ever before. 

“No doubt these nettles could. be 
smothered out, but I’m in hopes you 
can tell me some less expensive way 
of eradicating them. - We have some 
old straw; could they be smothered 
with. a layer of straw? About how 
deep would the straw have to be to 
smother them? .., .” 

With reference to the extermination 
of horse nettle (which, by the way, is 
a member of the potato family, with 
somewhat spreading leaves, 
like the potato and little’ ball-like 
fruit), if the patch is’ large, the only 
way to exterminate the weed is by 
cultivation and smothering with 4 
smother crop. My experience has 
shown that a smother crop like sor 
ghum or sudan weakens and reduces 
the weed materially. 

If the patch is a small one, then ! 
believe covering with straw or manure 
to the depth of three or four feet will 
smother it out, if left there long 
enough, say six months. 

I find that the horse nettle is get- 
ting to be a serious problem in the 
southern part of the state. On nearly 
every farm I visited in the southwest- 
ern part of Iowa, I saw some of it 
growing. It is getting to be a real 
menace. a 

We have had several patches of ~ 
horse nettle on the college campus but. 
they have been all exterminated b 
giving absolutely clean cultivation for 
L. H. PAMMEL. 
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LARABEE’S BEST FLOUR 
will be your “turning point” 
to easier and more success- 


fulbaking. Ask your dealer 
facie aedey. 


The LARABEE FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Political Advertisements 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was very much surprised a few mo- 
ments ago when I saw the page ad- 
vertisement, “‘A Vote for Smith Is a 
Vote for Farm Relief,” on page 32 of 
your paper. My view of a farm pa- 
per’s position in relation to the part 
it should take in a presidential elec- 
tion is to be neutral. You no doubt 
have as large a patronage from Re- 
publicans as from Democrats. Par- 
ticularly when Herbert Hoover and 
the platform he stands on with refer- 
ence to the farm problem is equally as 
acceptable to the average farmer as 
that of Governor Smith’s. 

My personal view of this farm ques- 
tion is that there is not as much to it 
as some would have the farmers be- 
lieve. To support my views, just take 
the prices farmers are getting for any- 
thing they have to sell today. Fur- 
thermore, I am surprised that your pa- 
per has taken sides, instead of re- 
maining neutral in this campaign, 
against a man who was born in your 
state and left.an orphan at the age of 
eight years; who has made and been 
successful in the numerous activities 
of his life, all of which he has accom- 
plished by his own exertion. 

I further believe that there is a 
moral issue involved of even greater 
importance than the farm question in 
this campaign, as to whether we will 
maintain the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead law, as it is today, 
and not as Governor Smith would have 
it, leaving the control of alcoholic bev- 
erages to the individual states to con- 
trol. This is as it should be, a na- 
tional problem, and not left to indi- 
vidual states. 

I am very sorry indeed but I feel 
that I must sever my limited patron- 
age to your paper hereafter, and you 
may discontinue sending it to my ad- 
dress unless you will accept and print 
a page ad for the Republican candi- 
date. 

JOHN J. HAAS. 

Missouri. 

Remarks: Advertising space in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is open to all political 
parties on the same terms. No-Re- 
publican ads have appeared because 
none has been submitted. If Sub- 
scriber Haas, who is chairman of the 
Republican central committee of 
Worth county, Missouri, wants to see 
a Republican advertisement in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer next week, let him sub- 
mit one.—dEditor. 





The Supreme Court 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am interested very much in your 
Voice of the Farm. I see quite a few 
of the writers are very much alarmed 
for fear if Governor Smith is elected 
he will pack the supreme court. Sup- 
pose that all five of the supreme court 
justices who are over 70 years were to 
die during Governor Smith’s term of 
office (should he be elected). The 
constitution provides that the presi- 
dent shall appoint the judges of the 
supreme court by and with the con- 
sent of the senate. Two-thirds of the 
members of the senate today are dry 
and, according to parliamentary law 
and usages a very small minority can 
prevent the confirmation of the pres- 
ident’s appointments. So the danger 
of Governor Smith packing the su- 
preme court is about as remote as the 
earth coming in contact with the 
moon. 

One writer says remember the boys 
in blue from 1861 to 1865. My father 
and his three brothers wore the blue. 
But as that brings me in no bread 
and butter, and as I am engaged in 
farming and stock raising, and as 


both the candidates for president have 
declared their policies on agriculture 
should they be elected, and as Govern- 
or Smith has endorsed the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen bill, I shall 
cast my vote for Governor Smith. 
J. W. KIMBERLY. 
Missouri. 





Against Both 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The nominees of the two old par- 
ties are having rather bad luck finding 
an issue that the people will fight 
over. More people this year than 
ever realize that the issue is graft ver- 
sus thrift and was fought out several 


‘months ago with a huge loss to the 


common people. More people than us- 
ual see the folly of supporting any 
nominee who has the backing of a sev- 
eral million dollar slush fund. They 
know that the men who are donating 
these millions, many donating to each 
party, expect and will get it back sev- 
eral times over. These men do not 
care whether Smith or Hoover is elect- 
ed so long as each is under obligation 
by a good sized donation to the cam- 
paign fund. All this talk about farm 
relief and prohibition is only intended 


diet most of the summer and fall, on 
account of the high prices. In fact, we 
are one of them. 

‘If some of those farmers who do so 
much hollering would move to town 


and get on the other end of the rope’ 


awhile, I think there would be quite a 
few who would change their minds 
about quite a few things. 

We worked on a farm for three 
years and had a family of four chil- 
dren. We drew wages consisting of 
$50 a month, two hogs for meat, milk 
from two cows (they weren’t good, 
neither were they bad), our garden 
and potato patch and half the chick- 
ens. (I had to raise them, so you 
see I really earned them.) But here 
is what I’m getting at. We saved 
more money than we ever have in 
town and I’d hire out again in a min- 
ute but for one thing. When two of 
those farmers we worked for saw it 
didn’t take every penny for expenses, 
they thought they were paying us too 
much, and they got grouchy and as 
disagreeable as it is possible to be, so 
I came to the conclusion that farmers 
as a rule are a selfish lot; any way 
we only know of one that really con- 
siders his hired help is entitled to 





read it. I hope you do more. 


with the scene of this story. 
This is what I am trying to do. 


each installment. 


Will you help me on the job? 
the steamboat trade. 


This is an unusual request. 





“HELP ME WRITE ‘HORSE THIEF TOWN’ ” 


Next week my new serial, “Horse Thief Town” starts. 
I want letters, lots of them, from folks 
who have heard stories of frontier life and remember yarns that fit in 


“Horse Thief Town” now is a serial 
of around 40,000 words, packed with action, and with a bang at the end of 
At least that’s what a serial ought to be; that’s what 
I tried to make it, for I wrote it with Wallaces’ Farmer in mind. But 
after it has been published here, I want to re-write it, put in more details, 
and add more background. A book can stand a more leisurely style, 
more details about farm life in those days, than a serial. 
those changes and prepare the story for book publication. 

Write me any stories you have heard 
about the Bellevue war, about farming methods in those days, about 
We'll run some of the letters in Wallace’’ Farmer. 
I shall be very grateful for all of them. 

I have never heard before of an author 
asking a group of readers to collaborate with him in writing a book. But 
then Wallaces’ Farmer readers are an unusual group of readers. 
you will be willing to try the experiment with me. 


I hope you 


I want to make 


I hope 


DONALD R. MURPHY. 








to cover up the real issue and make us 
poor folks think we are voting for 
our best interests by voting for one of 
them. 

There is just as much chance of 
getting real farm relief from Smith 
and his Tammany machine of New 
York City as there is of getting real 
prohibition enforcement from Hoover 
and his Vare-Mellon machine of Phila- 
delphia. 
anxious to help the eause of farm 
equality and prohibition will boost ei- 
ther the Prohibition or Socialist ticket 
this year they will have the satisfac- 
tion of having voted consistently and 
also of having helped in the pre-con- 
vention battles of four years hence. 

d H. A. LESCH. 

Mitchell -County, Iowa. 





From a Town Woman 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I’ve just read Lyman Andrews’ let- 
ter in the last issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and his idea about hogs. I do 
not live in the country, altho I really 
prefer farm life to that in town. If 
Mr. Andrews lived in town and had a 
family of four or more children to sup- 
port and drawing wages of from $3 to 
$4 a day and paying $20 to $25 a 
month house rent, I think he would 
be content for hogs to stay at the 
price they are. I know a good many 
families who have had a “meatless” 





If the people who are really . 


what he pays them. After working 
for them awhile, my sympathy for 
them cooled down considerably, altho 
I was raised on a farm and if I could 
be where I’d like to live it would be 
on a farm, raising hogs and chick- 
ens and milking cows and let the 
prices take care of themselves. 

My father started farming with a 
capital of $300 and a $2,000 mortgage. 
He farmed for ten years and clothed 
and fed a family of from ten to four- 
teen people all the time. Then in 1918 
he had to sell out as his three boys 
went to the army. He paid up all his 
debts and had a car, bought him a 
place in town and had $1,000 left, and 
the whole time he farmed he claimed 
he “wasn’t making a cent,” so you 
see they are all alike. He certainly 
never made anything but debts when 
he had his family in town. He talks 
now of how much “he made on the 
farm.” 

MRS. ALB. RORANS. 

Minnesota. 





Last week the two candidates ran a 
dead heat in the number of political 
letters received for this page. Each 
had twelve supporters. Each week 


‘the number of political letters grows 


less. Last week’s total of twenty-six 
(there were two neutral letters) is 
contrasted with a weekly total of 
nearly one hundred in the earlier 
stages of the campaign. 





Cast a Protest Vote 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There seem to be a good many 
farmers that are undecided how tg 
vote at the coming election, November 
6. I am a farmer and believe that the 
farm issue overshadows all other jg. 
sues. If we suck in all the propa. 
ganda that is going around it igs lig. 
ble to get us confused. But let us 
take the facts of the case and use com: 
mon sense. We all know that the Re. 
publican party promised us farmers 
the same program in 1924 that they 
have in 1928. We also know that they 
have failed to fulfill those promises. 

The farm leaders went to Kansas 
City to the Republican convention anq 
tried to get something definite put in 
the 1928 platform so that us farmers 
could vote the Republican ticket, with 
the understanding that we would geta 
square deal. The result was that the 
wise men from the east told the farm. 
ers they really had no grievances and 
to go back home and slop their hogs, 

Lowden was the choice of the mid- 
dle-west and I believe every farmer in 
Iowa would have voted for him. The 
wise men got out. their steam roller 
and nominated Hoover on the first bal- 
lot. Hoover says if elected he will 
continue Coolidge’s policies. We all 
know what they are. We have been 
living on them for seven years and 
are about to starve to death. Can we 
stand four years more? 

Some seem to think that prohibition 
is the main issue in this campaign. Of 
those I would ask: Are you satisfied 
with the way prohibition has been 
enforced the past seven years? (Can 
you expect Hoover to do any better 
than Coolidge has? He will, beyond 
all doubt, have the same cabinet be- 
hind him—Mr. Mellon will be his right 
hand man. What can we expect? If 
I thought prohibition was the main is- 
sue in this campaign I would vote for 
the Prohibition candidate. 

I don’t believe’ Smith will carry 
Iowa, but if the farmers will go to the 
polls and vote for him it will make 
the wise men of the east sit up and 
take notice—and then they will realize 
that they will have to do something 


._ for the farmers in the middle-west or 


next election they will get snowed 
under. 

The vote is the only weapon the 
common people have and if they would 
use it all together we would get some- 
where. I don’t believe there is a 
farmer in the state of Iowa satisfied 
with the Coolidge administration; 
then why vote for Hoover, when we 
know, and he has told us in plain lan- 
guage, that if elected he would con- 
tinue Coolidge’s policies? I believe 
every farmer should vote for Smith as 
a protest against the abuse the Repub- 
lican party has handed the farmer. 

E. J. HUNTER. 

Story County, Iowa. 





No Faith in Smith 


To Wallaces' Farmer: 

I have read some of the letters in 
your Voice of the Farm, and I can 
not see how you or anyone else caf 
have any faith in Al Smith. He never 
has done anything good, as far as I 
can see, and about all he talks about 
when he broadcasts is what the Re 
publicans have promised to do and 
haven’t done, when all he has to go 02 
is his promises and a bad record. : 

I think it would be the worst thing 
that could happen to our nation to 
have a crook like Smith for president. 

EARL C. CANFIELD. 

Illinois. 
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The Liberty Oil Company: 
Des Moines, 

lowa- . 
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various mineral mit 
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JOHN SINCLAIR & é 





Valuable for Hogs, Cattle, 
Sheep and Poultry 


bs GUARD Mineral is compounded in four 
scientific formulas—one for hogs, one for 
cattle, one for sheep and one for poultry. These 
formulas have been developed through practical 
feeding tests to determine the correct mineral 
Proportion for each type of ration. And each 
has proved its actual feeding value under aver- 
age farm conditions. Experiments have shown 
that the right minerals are vital to poultry, cat- 
tle and sheep, as well as to hogs. And when- 
ever you buy minerals, it pays to buy Life Guard. 















Feeding test shows 
Sinclairs there is a 
difference in minerals 


VERY hog raiser knows there’s a dif- 

ference in minerals. But you may 

not realize how great the difference is, until 

you make a test like that made by the Sin- 
clairs at Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


As their own letter shows, the Sinclairs 
have fed various minerals for years with- 
out noticing any great advantage in min- 
eral feeding. But a comparative feeding 
test soon proved that Life Guard was a 
vital help in getting bigger profits from 
hog-raising. 


They fed two groups of hogs under 
the same conditions, giving them the same 
ration except that one bunch got Life 
Guard. The Life Guard hogs went to 
market sixty days ahead of the other 
bunch. 

Having a bunch of hogs that gain fast, 
and get to market quick, means getting 
them in at better prices. It also means 


hanks to 
" LIFE GUARD 


SALESMEN: There are a few good 
territories still open for live sales- 
men to represent us among livestock 
raisers. If you are interested, write, 
Sales Manager, Stockmen’s Dept., 
Liberty Oil Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 








bringing them to market weight at con- 
siderably lower cost. Farmers who used 
to think they were smart in letting hogs 
take their own sweet time about getting 
to market, have learned that it pays to 
push them along on the right kind of ra- 
tion. And on thousands of midwestern 
farms, the ‘‘right’’ ration always includes 
Life Guard. 


Every dollar you invest in Life Guard 
brings many dollars in added profits 
through quicker gains at lower feeding 
cost. Life Guard provides elements that 
are absolutely necessary to build big bone 
structure, to stimulate perfect digestion, to 
maintain a healthy, thrifty condition and 
to produce quick, profitable gains. 


Why not put Life Guard on the job 
right on your own-farm? Like the Sin- 
clairs, you’ll be amazed to see what a dif- 
ference Life Guard can make in your own 
profits. 


Stockmen’s Dept. 
LIBERTY OIL CO. 


607 S. & L. Bidg., 


Des Moines, Iowa 


LIFEGUARD 


The Super Mineral Feed 
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— Saves painiing time 


Pure White Lead Paint is now 
easier than ever to use. Eagle 
Soft Paste White Lead comes 
already broken upto a very soft 
paste —quickly thinned for 
painting—saves your time. 
Soft Pasteis pure Old Dutch 
Process white lead with more 
pure linseed oil ground in— 
15% instead of 8%. Send for 
new mixing formulae. The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
134 N.La Salle Street,Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 








HEN Jim and I finally arrived in 
Khartoum our first job was to 
start reading our six months accumu- 
lation of mail. It was February 23, 
and we didn’t even know yet who had 
won last year’s world series. The 
next thing was to consume vast quan- 
tities of ice cream, for we had fallen 
equally far behind a reasonable rate 
of ice cream consumption. 
Then we had to wire home for moh- 


hat. We were both in debt for what 
the local dentist called professional 
services. Besides, we wanted to move, 
and we couldn’t leave the hotel with- 
out paying our bill. Some American 
missionaries in charge of an agricul- 
-tural school a few miles out of town, 
on the banks of the Nile, had kindly 
invited us to come and live with 
them. 

In the meantime we saw Khartoum 
and Omdurman. These two cities just 
across the river from each other at 
the junction of the Blue and White 
Niles are respectively the capital and 
the native metropolis of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 


. We he British government | 3 
= © Ones the Brihh gover wid had a saying that if General Gordon | 
for gasoline. Jim owed for a new cork | 


The English city of | 
Khartoum is as white as any city , 


With Flood In Africa 


Where Gordon Died and Kitchener Conquered 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


rive within ten days the town would 
fall. 

He hung on, somehow, for those ten 
days—and then for six weeks longer. 
Finally, on January 26, the town was 
entered by the Dervishes, looted and 
destroyed. The entire population 
were killed or carried off as slaves 
and Gordon himself was slain on the 
steps of the palace. His head was 
cut off and sent to the Mahdi across 
the river in Omdurman. This Moham- 
medan zealot deplored the death of 
Gordon for the Mahdi’s own followers 





were only a Mohammedan he would be 
the perfect man and the Mahdi had 
hoped to convert him. 

Just two days later—just two days 
too late—the steamers of the tardy 
relief expedition sailed up the river 
' and saw the fresh ruins of Khartoum 

still burning on the banks of the Nile. 
| Sir Charles Wilson turned around and 

steamed back home again. 

From that time on for fifteen years 
| Khartoum was absolutely non-existant. 
| Progress and civilization had been be- 
' headed with England’s Gordon and 
the Sudan suffered tyranny, famine 
and war under the Mahdi and his dis- 
solute successors. 

Then came Lord Kitchener, who re- 
deemed the Sudan at the battle of Om- 























Sorting gum arabic in Omdurman. 


| could be in Africa, 2,000 miles up the 


Nile from Cairo; and Omdurman is as 
black as any in the world. 

Khartoum isn’t so much, as cities 
go. In 1884 it was a city of some 35,- 
000 inhabitants and the goal at that 
time of a false prophet of the Derv- 
ishes, one Mohammed Ahmed, who 
had proclaimed himself to be the 
“Mahdi’—a sort of Mohammedan 
“Messiah,” and who undertook to 
prove it by conquering the Sudan. 
The redoubtable British General Gor- 
don who it was said could ride along 
in safety where a brigade of soldiers 
dared not venture, was sent to Khar- 
toum to evacuate the garrison and to 
restore the government. Within two 
months after Gordon arrived, in 
March, 1884, Khartoum was isolated 
and the ruthless Mahdi learned from 
spies the pitiful conditions prevailing 
in the town. 

In all the war torn pages of Eng- 
land’s history there are few more he- 
roic tales of a brave defense—in vain 
—than General Gordon’s long ten 
months in the besieged city of Khar- 
toum. He had ammunition made, pa- 
per money printed, and to keep up the 
spirits of the 35,000 inhabitants, bands 
Played in public. But starvation, in- 
trigue and desertion, and the daily 
battles with the vast hordes of Der- 
vishes without his gates told their 


, durman, and founded upon the ashes 
of Khartoum the new regime, pro- 
| gressive, tolerant, British. Jim and I 
| stood in the government square there 
on the banks of the Nile and tried to 
compare the prospect before us with 
those scenes which the same old river 
has contemplated down thru the ages. 
Here was no cramming down the 
throat a religion or a civilization un- 
welcome to any of the babel of peoples 
which make up the ranks of the ruled. 
And yet here was government, spelled 
with a capital G as the English always 
insist on spelling that word for which 
they have such a profound respect. 
There were the two tall towers of 
the Coptic church, bearing witness to 
the picturesque survival of the early 
Christian religion of Egypt which an- 
tedates even Mohammed himself there 
in that land of Moslems. There were 
the two equally tall minarets above 
the great Mohammedan mosque, the 
largest in the Sudan. Here soared the 
cross of the Catholic cathedral, and 
there the spire of the Church of Eng- 
land chapel. We had attended that 
morning the Sunday services in a Prot- 
estant American mission. And no 
small per cent of the seven million 
residents in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
ignore all these churches and remain 
as pure pagans, haunted by specters 
in the bush, the victims of voodoo and 





tale and on December 10, the journal 
of Gordon ends with the prophecy that 
unless the long-expected relief expedi- 
tion of Sir Charles Wilson should ar- | 





the prey of their long-haired medicine 
men and faker priests. 

The next afternoon, while we were 
still waiting for our money to be ca- 


_ false Mahdi, his pulpit, his stables for 
| his wives, and finally the ruins of his 






————_ 
bled from home, one of our Ameriess | 
missjonary friends who could gpa 
Sudanese like the black little ime 
whom he taught in school took uy 
across the Nile river to the natiyg 
metropolis of the Sudan, the City of 
Omdurman. From the heights of thy 
new bridge we saw the waters of the 
Blue and White Niles come together 
beneath us, the colors a distinct con 
trast and hardly mingling at the june. 
tion. And below us was the city gf 
Omdurman. 

Imagine a mud built town Stretching 
for seven miles along the Nile 
an endless vista of sun-scorched, baked 
clay dwellings, immense, as tortuous 
as the mind of the native empire build. 
er who conceived it, its vague extrem. 
ities blurring finally into the Vastnegy 
of the desert beneath and the conto, | 
tions of the shimmering mirage above 

But with all the interest for the 
visitor to Omdurman that lies in the 
slave market, the old palace of the 
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tomb, the busy “suk” or bazaar Dro- 
vided the most thrills for us. It jg 
clean—as cleanliness goes in the Sy. | 
dan—and there is a minimum of the 
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shouting and extravagance of gesture in 
that is so common in other large gimj. the 
lar markets. To be sure, had I seep 
no other market in Africa or in the an 
orient I would probably rate the suk. fat 
of Omdurman as the height of disor. ha 
der and confusion. pr 

We visited the section of the city ca 
given over to the collection, sorting, the 
buying, grading, and shipping of that cal 
important export product of the Su. re 
dan, gum arabic. Farther back in the Ag 
interior, far from any civilization in. th 
deed in Fordafan and Darfur, we had mn 
seen this Hashab gum collected from a 
the trees, carried into the local ecara- fa 
vanserais, and started on its long, long ti 


camel journey toward this central 
market in Omdurman. 

Gum arabic is the base of many of 
our confections, such as candy bars 
and chewing gum. Immediately after 
the rains, if any, strips of bark are 
torn off the tree, and the gum exudes 
from the wound. As soon as it has 
hardened sufficiently it is collected 
and started to the market. Gum col- 
lection is carried out over vast tracts 
of inhospitable country, parts of which 
are waterless, the native collector de- 
pending for existence on watermelons 
stored over from the rainy season. 
And yet 70 per cent of the world’s sup- 





| Sudan. 





ply of gum arabic comes from the 


We stopped to admire a beautiful 
little black miss of some twelve or 
thirteen years, the slave of two dusky, 
shriveled grannies, wood sellers in 
the suk. The solitary, soul-deadening 
labor of carrying the heavy faggots 
from the scrub timber miles away to 
the suk in Omdurman was shared 
equally by two miserable donkeys and 
the shy little object of our admiration. 

The only difference between the life 
prospect of the donkeys and their hu 
man fellow beast of burden, the pret- 
ty little girl with her torn and scanty 
rags, was that the donkeys would soon = 
die, as satisfied as they had ever been. e 
But this slave-child would grow to 4 , 
weary womanhood. Her wistful eye So 
would not only dim but—worse- than sheng 
that—would dull. The thing that we @ ¢ 
call hope must sometime have struck uRe 
as deep into her bosom as into the 
youth of those whose clay is white in- 
stead of black, for hope needs only 
youth to call and waits not upon pig- 
mentation or certificates of freedom. 
The donkeys had not shared hopes 
blessing when it came, but they were 
spared its curses when it fled. 

Our missionary friend attempted to 
question the owners of this 
looking little slave with the idea of 
perhaps placing her in the girls’ school. 
in the American mission in Khartoum — 
But they feared the Christian's “evil 
eye” or feared the loss of her services 
and scurried their property away. Wé 
went on. After all, she was just oné 
out of thousands. We couldn’t worry 
about them all. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
ers it may be present inside the 





: a oo and the hay be of good quality 
> june. as far as observations are concerned. 
ity of Corn fodder and corn stover are two 
roughages that are available on most 
tching of our Iowa farms. The corn fodder is 





naturall worth more than the stover, 

va scan as the corn grain is present. 
 ‘Ypfortunately, both are very unsatis- 

build. factory sources of roughage for the beef 
trem. steer OF the dairy cow, particularly 
tnegs when used as a lone roughage. Steers 
fed corn fodder as the, roughage have 

made a much poorer showing than 
steers fed silage and hay or legume 


: = hay; this when corn grain and a lib- 
f the eral allowance of linseed oil meal was 
8 for fed with both roughages. 2 
.f hig Timothy hay has proved to be a dis- 

pro. appointment in the steer lot and in the 


iry barn. : 
e git hay, red clover and timothy, 


js worth more than the timothy hay; 
“pn fact, is valuable in accordance with 
the amount of clover present. 

A combination of fodder or stover 
and legume hay gives fair results as 
far as gains are concerned. When the 
hay must be purchased and is high in 
price, it may be economical in some 
cases to depend upon the corn plant as 
the only roughage. The gains of the 
cattle will be less, however, the feed 
requirements greater, and the finish 
not as good. It is well to bear in mind 
that the corn plant does not furnish 
sufficient protein and minerals, hence, 
a protein supplement should be fed in 
fairly liberal amounts and the addi- 
tion of a mineral mixture will be at- 
tended with good results. 

We have had quite remarkable re- 
sults where we have fed a simple min- 
eral mixture to fattening cattle. The 
mixture was made up of equal parts of 
high calcium, raw limestone and spe- 
cial bone meal, with one ounce of po- 
tassium iodide added to each one hun- 
dred pounds. The mineral mixture 
may be self-fed or mixed with the feed 
at the rate of one-half to one ounce per 
steer daily. Salt should be before the 
cattle in all cases. 

Older cattle will handle more of the 
bulky corn fodder or stover than the 
calves or lighter cattle. We were much 
surprised last spring to see several 
hundred cattle, two-year-old steers, near 
Dallas Center, Iowa, that had been fed 
thru the winter on ear corn and corn 
fodder. The surprise was that the cat- 
tle looked as well as they did and had 

fone as well on this ration. We knew 
how the cattle had been fed and were 
not expecting to see cattle that had 


not have enough finish to bring top 
price on the market, but they were in 
800d shape to finish on pasture for the 
early July market. Gains and feed 
costs of these cattle were not-available. 
The question as to the advisability 
of grindifig or shredding corn: fodder 
Of stover for cattle is one that often 
comes up. 
Cattle on a limited grain ration will 
e Make more use of the fibrous stalk 
"than the animal that is receiving 
_ full feed. of grain. 
‘ We have seen cattle do quite well on 
&vVery small amount of hay when corn 
and cob meal was fed, the cob furnish- 
ing a part of the bulk that is usually 
furnished by the hay. “The cob has 
Very little feed value, and hence to ex- 
Pett steers to do as well when the 
Toughage is cob as where it is nutri- 
flows legume hay or silage and legume 
hay is to expect the impossible. A ra- 
Moa of corn and cob meal supplement- 
ed with a good protein feed in suffi- 
cient amounts, @ mineral mixture and a 
limited amount of legume hay—say one 
'tWo pounds daily—will make fat cat- 
: will take longer to finish the 
2 on this combination than on 
of our better ones; however, 
fe hay is scarce and high im price 
is relatively low in priee, the 
meal may be a good bet. 
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ed done as well as those had. They did ; 
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oe POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
: 
When the Har Turn 1s AR 
Empty ‘ 


A Road Insurance Policy 


For Every Automobile Owner In Iowa 


You have always carried insurance on your automobile— 
but now for the first time—through the State Road Bond Is- 
sue—you are offered insurance on the roads over which your 
car travels. Think of the pleasure, as well as the economy 
of driving over roads that are good in all kinds of weather. 


Premium 2?" 
Road Insurance is de- 
rived from existing automobile license fees and 
the gasoline tax. These two items have been fixed 
by law and must be paid, whether the Road Bond 
Issue carries or not. There will be NO DIRECT 


TAX NOR ANY ADDITIONAL INDIRECT 
TAX to pay for the State Road Bonds. 


“4 
Dividends °°": Po 
rain or shine, win- 


ter orsummer, At savings of one-fourth the cost 
of operation and depreciation of your automobile. 


You Are Paying for Good Roads 
Why Not Get Them---NOW ? 


This is your opportunity to secure a lifetime ROAD INSURANCE POLICY. The 
State Roatl Bond Issue, if adopted, will INSURE that auto license fees and gasoline tax 
will continue to be used solely for the construction and maintenance of a connected, state- 
wide Highway System. Present receipts INSURE sufficient revenue to pay off all bonds, 
and maintain all primary roads, with an average annual surplus of $3,000,000 for ad- 
ditional highway construction. % 


6,665 Miles of Improved Roads 
to be completed by 1934 


Motor vehicle owners are NOW PAYING the entire cost of primary road con- 
struction, and will continue to pay this cost whether the bond issue carries, or not. YOU 
are entitled to the ROADS. The State Road Bond Issue insures that you will get 4,933 
miles of paved primary roads and 1,732 miles of connecting graveled roads in SIX 
YEARS, all complete, without additional cost. If the issue fails, you pay just the same 
and wait 16 years for these surfaced roads, The State Bond Issue is NOT a political is- 
sue. Both Republicans and Democrats favor it, 


Vote “Yes” On The Road Bond Issue 
Nov. 6th.--Separate Ballot--Ask 
For It--Get It--Vote It 


Iowa Good Roads Association 
2 ae a 
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The Midwest’s Greatest Stock Show 


Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show 


November 3rd to 9th, 1928 


Ak-Sar-Ben Horse Show 


November 5th to 9th, 1928 


A Real Exposition of the Greatest Herds of Pure Bred Beef Cattle, Dairy 
Cattle, Swine, Sheep and Horses in the United States. 


lowa Day — sone Big National Exibits 


Nebraska Day | _ radsduringcntire show. Special extursion Rates, $50,000 
Thursday, November 8 lowa Cay Wednentn y, November 7th—Nebraska In Prizes 
Day, ovem 8th. P z 
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_ Ike, the Mail Order Detective 


A Retired Farmer Goes Into the Finger-Print Business 
By W. E. DRIPS : 


CHAPTER VI 


pAt DIXON almost upset the works 
3 by being so reckless with his head- 
lights. He semed to think as long as 
he had gotten the cargo into port- the 
show was over and all he had to do 
was unload and go home for breakfast. 
He had driven up the lane in the dark 
and it was when he stopped that he 
got reckless and turned on the head- 
lights. Ike Crawford was stationed in 
direct line of the light and as they 
say in some places Ike showed thru 
the bushes. But Ike was versatile. He 
must have taken in a lot of breath 
and imitated a twig for no one on the 
truck noticed him altho several of us 
standing about saw him. 

“Well, here we are,” Ole was saying 
to his companions. Three others 
climbed off the truck and the Swede 
stepped forward and asked what luck. 

“Pretty good. Got eleven dandies, 
weigh about 280 each.” He was busy 
taking down the end gate of the truck 
and the others were shoving up a 
chute they used for such purposes. 

“Them was the easiest ones yet. 
Are you ready, boys? All right, here 
they come.” It was at that moment 
Briggs took the stage. 

“You're right, Ole,” Briggs said step- 
ping out from behind the shed. “All 
hands up high! No monkey work! Line 
up here in the light! Ike, see that no 
guns are lying about reckless like.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” was all Ole 
had to say when we walked out and 
surrounded them. It was so easy,there 
was nothing to it. 

Then something funny happened. 
Ike was so busy looking for pistols 
he almost forgot who he was after 
and before I knew it, he had me 
backed up against the truck and was 


“What’s the idea?” I asked and Ike 
looked up and started to cuss like a 
trooper. 

Briggs was calm in his moment of 
triumph. 

“Might as well take the hogs back 
to Thusens,” he commented. “Will 
save loading them once and maybe 
we can’t load them as easy as these 
men did. Markle, can you drive this 
truck?” 

Markle said he could and so Briggs 
began to plan the disposal of the 
crowd. It was agreed that the thing 
to do was to get the thieves back to 
Portville and just how to handle them 
was figured out shortly. Ike had come 
back in Bonds’ big car, so he took a 
couple of the bandits in town with a 
guard, while Briggs loaded the bal- 
ance in his car and I and Henry 
Johnson mounted the running boards 
as armed guards. Briggs wasn’t sure 
tho and after consulting with Ike each 
of the men was tied hand and foot 
and so there wasn’t much chance for 
them to get away. So the parade 
started for Portville. It was decided 
that as long as the county attorney 
might want to see the evidence Markle 
was to bring the truck load of hogs 
into town. 

It was nearly 1 o’clock when the 
four men were untied in the sheriff’s 
office. Altho the hour was late, there 
were a few of Portville inhabitants 
about, and together with the deputies 
we certainly had a house full. Swan- 
son was so badly scared by this time 
he was willing to do most anything. 
He appealed to Briggs to remember he 
had a family and claimed he was mere- 
ly trying to. make a living and that 

this was his first offense and he didn’t 
know what the boys wanted when they 
called him out. But Ike Crawford 
wouldn’t stand and listen to that. He 
immediately reminded Ole about the 
day he was washing the car and asked 
him if he remembered scrubbing out 
that red hog hair. It was too much 
for Swanson and he broke down and 


County Attorney Henderson had ar- 
rived and brought a sleepy-eyed young 
fellow with him to take down the 
testimony, for all the bunch-by this 
time were willing to confess. Gee! 
I thought, here’s a great story to shoot 
to the Camden News. I listened just 
a bit and then beat it for the tele- 
phone in the sheriff’s private office. 
Maybe you think I wasn’t proud next 
morning to see a stream banner across 
the front of that paper telling about 
the capture. 

A lot of funny things happened. I 
almost forgot that the following day 
was election day. Charley Briggs 
didn’t need to campaign for votes. 
They just came to him. But that 
wasn’t all of the story. There wasn’t 
any of that crowd that went to bed. 
Even Baker who had come over to 
the court house when I had phoned 


getting out an extra telling all about 
how I as a representative of the 
Bugle had helped in the capture but 
I finally got him to leave me out. 

Breakfast at the Owl Cafe was a big 
meal that morning. Everyone was 
happy and Briggs was generous 
enough over it all to send some coffee 
over to the jail where he had the pris- 
oners locked up tight. But you bet 
before he put them under lock and 
key he searched them. The Swede 
taught him a trick on that score. That 
gang wasn’t going to break jail this 
time. 

Well, just as we were eating our 
hot cakes who should bolt thru the 
door but Simon Thusen. 

“Is der sheriffs here? I’m ruined! 
My hogs!” he yelled, “they were 
stole.” 

Of course, the crowd laughed. The 
old fellow hadn’t realized what had 
taken place and it was worth a lot to 
see the smile on his face when Briggs 
said, “That’s right, Simon, they: were 
but if you will wait till the boys eat 
their breakfast I’ll have them taken 
out for you.” 


“Well, we got ’em. They're Ioagy 
already to deliver.” =a 

It took several minutes to exypp.! 
to the old man just what had han, 
pened, but he was so tickleq he 
mediately announced, “Fine work, 7 
buy the smokes, boys what you have” 

I planned to have some fun 
Anna when I went over to the 
office. I felt she would come do 
the place and hear the news ang 80] 
wanted to kid her good. I was q 
she had been with Wheeler the 
before and so I fixed up a good g 
It was with a lot of pride that 1 Waited 
her arrival. But as far as Anna was 
concerned I got the worst of the bar. 
gain. She beat me to it. 

Somehow I missed out on Part of 
the evening’s plans. It seems that | 
when Briggs got back to town he had 
called up the attorney and they had 
talked over the Swede’s story ang 
while I was telephoning the Camden 
News the story: of the capture Briggs 
had sent two deputies over to the ho 


Wn to 


arising. Doc came down stairs about 7 
o’clock that morning and as he stepped 


tel and they awaited Doc Wheeler's | 





blubbered like. a kid. 





him was enthusiastic. He talked about 


“What you mean?” 





(Continued on page 26) 
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Four-cylinde?, 1500 watt, 
Farm Electric Plant for 
the BIG power and light 
jobs. Develops 3 H. P. at 
the pulley. Mail coupon 


for all the facts. 
 » GS wy 

HAT if your farm or 
country place does re- 
quire surplus electric power 
—surplus electric light? No 
matter. The new super-pow- 
ered Delco-Light gives you 
safe electric light for every 
purpose. Ample power forthe 
milking machine—the milk 
cooler—the Frigidaire—for 
sawing wood and for running 
all kinds of farm machinery. 
This big, new Delco-Light 
brings electric lights, electric 
signs, electric refrigeration to 
country hotels. Gives the 
modern atmosphere and the 
lion’sshareoftradetocountry 
stores and filling stations, 
while increasing real estate 
and rental values. Adds tothe 
attractiveness of country 


Also Manufacturers of 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
- Des Moines Sales-Branch, 
10th St. and Grand Avenue, 102 Old Colony Bidg., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 













The new, 1500 
watt Delco 
Light for the 
bigger power f 
light jobs, 


schoolsand churches—lodge 
halls and public buildings. 


Built like a fine car 


Here is a 4-cylinder automo- 
bile type engine—air cooled 
for quickand certain starting. 
Here is automatic battery 
ignition—an A. C. fuel pump 
as in General Motors cars. 
Throughout, it’s extra strong 
and extra heavy. Few work- 
ing parts. No complicated 
mechanism to cause trouble. 
With this new plant you can 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


DELCO-LIGHT ANNOUNCES: 


A NEW Power and Light Plant 
for the BIGGER 


JOBS | 


Ample POWER 
and LIGHT for 


Large Farms 
Estates 
Hotels 
Summer Resorts 
Stores 
Filling Stations 
hools 
Churches 
Tourist Camps 
Lodge Halls 
Public Buildings, 
andsimilar places 
oeuicns depend- 
able electric pow- 
er and light. 


Write for full 
particulars 





burn up to ten 25 watt lamps 
right from the battery. Thus 
less fuel is used. Operating 
costs are cut. 

Free literature—mail coupon 
No matter where you live, the new 
Delco-Light provides power and 


light for the big and little jobs— 
saves time and work’and money. 


“Get the facts about it—from the 


nearest Delco-Light man. 
Or mail the coupon for new 
illustrated literature, 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept, B-305 Dayton, Ohio 


{| MAIL THIS k-- 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. B-305, Dayton, Ohio. 


Send free your new literature on the 
big, new Heavy Duty Delco-Light Plant. 


Name. cc ccccccvcccccccccccvesccces 
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THE ELECTRICEQUIPMENTCO., D. K. BAXTER, DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, ff | 
118 East First St., 606 Pierce St., Omaha Sales Branch, ioe 
DAVENPORT, IOWA SIOUX CITY, IOWA 2037 Fernam St.. 
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Plan Your Activities 


For the next six months farm boys 
Is have more of an opportunity 
to get together than during any other 
of the year. That means work- 
together in Four-H Club work, in 
Jone Scouting, and in other activities 
jn which farm boys and girls overlook 
‘many good times simply because they 
go not plan for them, and I want to 
urge upon our Wallaces’ Farmer boys 
and girls that they get together and 
plan their activities for the next six 

- months. In that way they will get 
more benefit and more enjoyment 
from the months ahead than they 





would otherwise get. 


Last week I suggested a Hallowe’en 
party. I can see a nice farm home 
bad 


| with pumpkins hanging on the gate 


posts and on the porch, with the 
house lighted up, and both the young 
folks and the older folks enjoying an 
evening together. Many times farm 
folks as well as town folks miss out 
on a good time simply because they 
do not plan for it. If you have not al- 
ready planned for a Hallowe’en party, 
jt is not too late. An evening of 
games, a get-together conference 
where.ideas are exchanged for the 
planning of the winter activities woulé 
be very desirable at this time. Un- 
doubtedly many of our young folks 
have planned just such a program for 
the coming winter months, but I urge 
those who have not, to get together 
either at Hallowe’en or at an early 
date, and work out a plan that will 
mean enjoyment for all. 

I would say to our boys twelve 
years of age or over that there are 
many men who would find real pleas- 
ure in working with them in Lone 
Scouting. As you know, any boy 


- twelve years of age or over with the 


consent of his parents may become a 
Scout, and I can not imagine any 
greater benefits to the boy than tak- 
ing up the program of scouting. It 
prepares the boy to meet emergencies 


-.a8 they come to him; it trains boys to 


work together, and I know of no book 
for boys that contains more valuable 
or useful information than the Scout 
Handbook which tells by written word 
and by illustration thé program of the 
three degrees of scouting. Any five 


_ boys may organize a tribe of Lone 
‘Scouts as a branch of the Wallaces’ 


Farmer Tribe. It does not take much 


' Money to get started in scouting; $1.10 


Makes you a member of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe, registers you at New 
York headquarters, and brings each 


_ Month the Lone Scout News which we 
| Publish for the benefit of our tribe 


Members, as well as a copy of the 


Scout Handbook from New York. 


Every tribe should have a Lone 


| Scout guide, and surely there is a 
- Man in every community who will be 
' €lad to act in this capacity with our 
Scouts. It is one of the fine services 












they can render, and both the Scouts 
«ol the man will benefit by the con- 


I do not know of any better pro- 
&ram for the girls than the Four-H 
Club program, and I have always been 
Proud of our Iowa girls for the inter- 
@st they have taken in Four-H Club 


Work. It is our desire to help them 


Levery way possible. We want them 
to write us about their problems, as 
We are interested in helping them in 
every way possible. There is real in- 









& a to Wallaces’ Farmer folks 


Working with the fine girls on our 








ements in Four-H Club work. 


& farms, and we are proud of their 


If any of our young folks would 
like suggestions for the planning of 
the winter’s program, we will be glad 
to give them. If every group of boys 
and girls in the communities in Iowa 
would plan monthly meetings for the 
next six months, we think they would 
not only get a lot of benefit from it, 
but also a lot of fun. As we have 
frequently said, our farm boys and 
girls need to cultivate the fun side of 
their lives as well as the serious side. 
We all need to relax occasionally, and 
our young folks getting together will 
mean a whole lot of benefit to all. 

Figure it out, boys and girls, see 
what you can do in the way of a win- 
ter program, and be sure to tell us 
about the various evening programs 
that you provide as what you do will 
interest the boys and girls in other 
communities, and the exchange of in- 
formation thru our paper about your 
plans will be helpful to all. 

» Feeling sure that many of our boys 
and girls will act on the suggestions 
made, and looking forward with pleas- 
ure to hearing from them, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





November Evening Skies 


To see the most interesting astro- 
nomical event of November, 1928, one 
will have to stay up a little later than 
the evening—except in the western 
part of the country. This will be dur- 
ing the night of Monday, November 
26. At that time the moon, in its 
monthly trip around its orbit, will get 
into the shadow of the earth. The 
moon will be in the full phase at the 
time, as it must always be when it is 
eclipsed, and so a person who watches 
it that night will see the earthly 
shadow gradually cover its face. This 


will be about 2:30 a. m., central stand- 
ard time. When it is all covered, the 
moon will assume a coppery-red color. 
Then the shadow will pass, and before 
sunrise, and moonset, the moon will 
again be shining with its accustomed 
brilliance. 

In its most general meaning, an 
eclipse is caused whenever one astro- 


nomical body gets directly between: 


two others. However, when the as- 
trenomer speaks of an eclipse, he us- 
ually refers to the moon coming be- 
tween the earth and the sun; thus 
causing a solar eclipse; or to the earth 
getting between the sun and the moon. 
The latter case is an eclipse of the 
moon. In the first instance, the moon’s 
shadow falls on the earth, in the lat- 
ter it is the earth’s shadow that falls 
on the moon. Because the earth is so 
much larger than the moon, its shad- 
ow is able to engulf completely the 
moon. When the moon’s shadow falls 
on the earth, however, its “umbra,” or 
darkest portion, is not more than a 
couple of hundred miles in diameter. 
Therefore, the sun is seen eclipsed in 
a very restricted part of the earth, tho 
solar eclipses happen oftener than 
those of the moon. When the moon is 
eclipsed, it can be seen from any place 
in the darkness of night at the time. 
The cause of the red eclipsed moon 
is the same as the cause of the red 
sunset. At noon the light from the 
sun is white, but rt sunset the light 
has to pass thru a much greater layer 
of ait, and the blue rays are more 
completely absorbed than the red ones. 
The latter get thru to our eyes, and so 
the setting sun often looks red. It is 
also a fact that we can see the sun 
after it has set. The atmosphere acts 
like a prism and bends the rays of 
light around the horizon. If you place 
a coin in the bottom of a shallow pan, 
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place your eye at such a level that the 
edge just obscures the coin, and then 
pour in water, the coin will again be 
visible. This-is because of the bend- 
ing of the light rays as they pass from 
the water to the air, The same sort 
of thing happens with the air. If the 
earth were cirless, and we watched 
the sun set, then suddenly poured on 
a layer of atmosphere, the sun would 
appear again. 

As a result of this atmosphere, the 
shadow, even the umbra, of the earth 
is not completely dark. The atmos- 
phere bends some of the rays of sun- 
light around and into the otherwise 
dark shadow. As these rays pass thru 
twice as much air as even light from 
the setting sun, they are even more 
ruddy, and so the eclipsed moon, when 
illuminated by these feeble rays, ap- 
pears coppery red. 

The most conspicuous planet during 
November is Jupiter, seen in the 
southeast during the evening, as 
shown on the map. Its great bright- 
ness, and steady light, makes it easy 
to identify. But early in the evening, 
for an hour or so after sunset, a bright 
planet is seen in the southwest. This 
is Venus, and in the coming months it 
will continue to get brighter and high- 
er in the sky. Saturn, which was so 
prominent during the summer, is still 
visible in the western evening sky, but 
it is quite low and not nearly as bright 
as either Jupiter or Venus. Mars is 
visible later in the night. About mid- 
night it is seen in the eastern sky, its 
brilliant red color identifying it. 

The stars in November are shown 
on the maps. One of the most notice- 
able groups is the Great Square in 
Pegasus, in the south. This is easy to 
locate, and from it the amateur star- 
gazer can easily find his way to the 
other constellations. Cygnus’ the 
swan, is high in the west, and nearby 
are Aquila, the eagle, and Lyra, the 
lyre. Over to the east appears Taurus, 
the bull, in which can be seen the bril- 
liant red Aldebaran, and the two loose 
clusters of the Pleiades and the 
Hyades. Aldebaran itself is among 
the latter. 





Sandwiches for .Parties 


It is not difficult to make rolled 
sandwiches but it is important that 
you have fresh bread for the purpose. 
Cut fresh bread while still warm into 
as thin slices as possible, using a very 
sharp knife. Do not attempt to. make 
this kind of sandwiches unless you do 
have a sharp knife. Spread the slices 
evenly with butter which has been 
creamed and use some such sandwich 
spread as a creamy pimento cheese. 
Roll the slices and tie each one or 
wrap in a napkin. 

Fancy sandwiches may be prepared 
several hours before you are ready for 
them. In this case they should be 
wrapped in a damp napkin. 

Meatless Sandwiches—On slices of 
buttered rye bread cut one-fourth inch 
thick, arrange slices of cheese, spread 
lightly with mustard, then place thin 
strips of dill pickle alternated with 
thin strips of pimento over the cheese, 
cever with slices of buttered rye 
bread. 

Minced Ham and Cheese Sandwich 
—Put thru the food chopper. one-quar- 
ter pound of ham, three hard cooked 
eggs, and two peppers. Moisten with 
mayonnaise. Cut slices of white bread, 
butter and spread with a layer of the 
filling, a slice of Switzerland cheese 


and top with lettuce and a buttered 
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~ Autumn Foibles and Fancies 


When the leaves come drifting 
down, do you feel happy or do you feel 
sad? Do you think of corn-popping, 
evenings; cheery glowing fires «in- 
doors, frosty valleys that glisten in 
the early morning sun, school parties, 
club parties, skating, pulling taffy? 
Or do you see, thru the shower of 
golden leaves about you, the bare 
trees and graying winter skies above, 
and feel a little sad that summer is 
over? . 

But have you ever stopped to think 
what we would miss if we had no 
frosts to tint the leaves gold and red 
and yellow? The other day I thought, 
how sad it is the sumac leaves have 
fallen, they were so pretty and red. 
Then I discovered a lot of young 
shoots all purplish, with that soft.gray 
that sometimes covers new shoots. 
They were so: lovely and I thought 
how they would have passed unno- 
ticed, had they not shed their leaves. 

Bare branches make lovely patterns 
against the sky at dusk or on a moon- 
light night. You somehow don’t get 
the idea of trees until you see them 
all naked in the winter time. Trees 
are as individual with their leaves off, 
as they are with them on. 

Did you ever stop to think what the 
world would be like if we had only 
summer? Perhaps you have not heard 
the story about the folks who were 
privileged to have the sort of weather 
they wanted. It seems that they had 
a special dispensation from on high 
allowing them to regulate the weather 
as they pleased. So the people chose 
to have mostly sunshine and always 
warm days, but not too warm. For 
variety, they occasionally had a little 
rain, nice summery showers that al- 
ways culminated in rainbows. 

The year wore on toward the close. 
The people were very much satisfied 
‘with themselves and the weather they 
were having. But the crops weren’t 
doing so well. Harvest time came 
along and it looked as if there would 
be little if any grain to harvest. They 
couldn’t figure out what was the mat- 
ter, and so finally when the situation 
grew no better, they appealed to the 
supreme weather man to tell them 
what was the matter. He told them 
they had completely neglected to pro- 
vide for wind to help pollinate grain. 
Also, that they had not been generous 
enough about dispensing rain, and 
that certain seeds needed the chilling 
frosts to crack their hard shells in or- 
der that they might start to grow. 

So you see, seasons do mean a great 
deal to us, and every wind and frost 
and rain contributes something impor- 
tant in the scheme of things. 

FOUR-H PAGE EDITOR. 





Notes From a Girl’s Etiquette 
Book — 


The Time Budget 
You all know Peggy, the girl who 
wails “I never seem to have time for 
anything!” She is the girl who al- 


ways keeps everyone else waiting, 
who never has a compact or a comb, 
and is.constantly on the jump, liter- 
ally speaking, when it comes to get- 
ting any place on time. Peggy's 
mother would be surprised to find her 
bed made in the morning, and her 
teacher would be equally so to receive 
her themes when they were due. 

The worst of it is; you all like Peg- 
gy. She is jolly and carefree and has 
so many good qualities. But sad ex- 
perience has taught that she is not 
to be depended upon, and you turn 


‘elsewhere when you want something 


really serious done. And as she grows 


older, Peggy, poor girl, will find that 
in the world of college or business it 
takes more than a good disposition to 
insure success. 

What Peggy lacks is a _ schedule. 
Not a rock-bound affair, naturally, but 
at least a rough outline of her day’s 
activities with the proper time for 
each. ‘ 

Fifteen minutes are just fifteen min- 
utes most of the day, but in the 
morning before work or school they 
are just pure gold. If you have diffi 
culty in dressing, eating breakfast, 
and doing your share of the house- 
work. before school, try getting up a 
half hour or so earlier, You'll avoid 
that terribly rushed feeling and will 
be in far better condition for any- 
thing the day brings forth. A short- 
age of time in the morning means that 
some one thing will be badly neglect- 
ed. Either you'll go without breakfast 
(a crime of the very first dimension) 
or you'll simply throw your clothes on 
without the customary attention to 
good grooming with which every girl 
should start the day, or you'll leave 
things in such disorder at home that 
it will take someone else many pre- 
cious minutes to straighten up after 
you’ve gone. 

In so far as your school problem 
goes, there is really little excuse for 
anyone being far behind in their work, 
unless it might be illness. It’s the 
same old story of keeping things 
caught up day after day, of preparing 
each lesson as you go along. A cer- 
tain amount of “bluffing” is possible, 
we all know, but the bluffer pays in 
the end when examinations necessi- 
tate hours of terrible cramming. 

When it comes to club work, ‘how 
easy it is for all of us to postpone 
the thing we were supposed to do 
until the day before the next meet- 
ing! No one yet seems to have dis- 
covered a cause or cure for the trou- 
ble, but there’s this much about it: 
the well poised, serene young person 
whom you deeply admire does not pur- 
sue this popular course of procrastina- 
tion. It simply can’t be done! 

“But,” Peggy mourns, and thou- 
sands of us mourn it with her, “there 
are so many little things a girl has 
to do all the time just to keep clean!” 
Quite true, Peggy. Washing hair, for 
instance, and manicures, to say noth- 
ing of hose to be washed and mended 
and dresses to be pressed. The time 
budget should take care of all this. If 
such small tasks are attacked once a 
week, I find, at a regular and spe- 
cific time, they become much less for- 
bidding. Saturday afternoon, for ex- 
ample, or if that day is too busy with 
other things, why not one evening out 
of the week? 

An evening is a wonderful time to 
get things of this sort done, I find. 
The family is usually out of the 
kitchen and the bathroom and the 
average girl can accomplish wonders 
in a few short hours. And there is 
nothing to be compared with that 
feeling of virtue which comes with 
the knowledge that the closet is full 
of wearable garments, the drawer 
packed with presentable hose, and 
your hair all clean and shining. 

There is something really psycho: 
logical in the effect of a bath, clean 
undies, and plenty of time ahead for 
the duties of the day. Work goes bet- 
ter and there seems to be time for ev- 
erything. And after all, it isn’t as if 
Peggy alone is to be considered. Her 
family, her friends and long suffering 
schoolmates have a right to complain. 
It is a mark of courtesy to others to 
plan your day so that your share of 
the work can be done well and in plen- 
ty of time.—R. H. 





One Dozen and One Operas 
The Mikado 


A funny story about funny people 
with funny names, set to music that 
ripples with merriment, has made the 
Mikado a favorite for almost fifty 
years. Its lilting tunes and its catchy 
words are sung in every corner of the 
world. The words and music are by 
two Englishmen, William S. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan, whose: names 
have become almost a compound word, 
for the one is always associated with 


the other and no more happy combina- . 


tion of talent has yet been made for 
supplying wholesome stage comedy. 
The setting of the Mikado is Jap- 
anese and the whole situation is ex- 
Plained in the opening chorus: 


“If you want to know who we are, 
We are gentlemen of Japan, 

On many a vase and jar, ° 
On many a screen and fan. 

We figure in lively paint: 


The story has to do with Ko-Ko, the 
lord high executioner, whose pleasant 
duty it was to remove: heads of “pes- 
tilential” persons by the 


“, .. Short, sharp shock 
From a cheap and chippy chopper on 
a big black block.” 


The joy of his office, however, was 
somewhat lessened by the knowledge 
that after all, in spite of his high title, 
he was only a convict from the county 
jail, 


“Whose head was next, 
On some pretext, . 
Condemned to be mown off,” 


but who had been let out on bail and 
made headsman by clever statesmen 
who reasoned thus to save their own 
pates because, 


“Who’s next to be decapitated 
Can not cut off another’s head 
Until he’s cut his own off!” 


Altho somewhat along in life, Execu- 
tioner Ko-Ko was about to marry him- 
self to his charming young ward, Yum- 
Yum. This much settled, the story 
moves forward as a dashing youth, 
Nanki-Poo, appears on the scene just 
in time to meet Yum-Yum with her 
two sisters who come singing the oft- 
heard, 


“Three little maids from school are 
we, 

Pert as a schoolgirl well may be, 

Filled to the brim with girlish glee..” 


It is love at sight for the two! After 
some vocal controversy, Ko-Ko strikes 
a bargain. He will relinquish Yum- 
Yum if Nanki-Poo will agree to take 
his (Ko-Ko’s) place in the order for 
execution! For, he reasons, 


“While I adore that girl with tender 
passion, 

And could not yield her with a ready 
will, . 

Or her allot, if I did not 

Adore myself with passion tenderer 
still!” yar 

Nanki-Poo, who \has some inside in- 

formation, agrees on condition that 

the execution be deferred for a month. 

And so there follows the song that 

men like to sing, 3 


“As in three weeks you’ve got to die, 


’"Twere empty compliment to cry 
Long life to Nanki-Poo! 


But as you’ve got three weeks to } 7 
This toast with three times three welll 


give, 
Long life to you till then!” 


But the wily Ko-Ko discovers a law 


which. decrees that with the executigy 


of a bridegroom, ‘the bride withoy _ 


even being consulted, is burned tog 


cinder on the bridegroom’s bier, Noy | 
will Yum-Yum forsake him (Ko-Ko) 


for the ill-fated youth? The two 


chiefly concerned consider the matter 


in the duet, 


“Here’s a how-de-do— 
Here’s a pretty mess— 
With a passion that’s intense 
I worships and adore, 

But the laws of common sense, 
We oughtn’t to ignore. 


However, after much more to-do and 
much more of spirited singing, aj] 
ends well for all concerned. Nanki- 
Poo turns out to be the mikado’s only 
son and can marry whom he will and 
that is Yum-Yum, and can have whom 
he will beheaded, and that is Ko-Ko. 
Then Ko-Ko discovers he can save his 
head by marrying a dame of his own 
age who, bent upon matrimony, is 


causing young Nanki-Poo some diffi 


culty. It is just here that Nanki-Poo, 
looking forward to his marriage with 
Yum-Yum, pours forth his soul in the 
lyric, 


“The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
tra la, 

Breathe promise of merry sunshine— 

And that’s what we mean when we 
say that a thing 

Is welcome as flowers that bloom in 
the spring.” 


And poor Ko-Ko answers: 


“The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
tra la, 

Have nothing to do with the case, 

I’ve got to take under my wing, tra la, 

A most unattractive old thing, tra la, 

With a caricature of a face; 


And that’s what I mean when I say, or 3 


I sing, 
Oh, bother the flowers that bloom in 
the spring.” 


It is-also poor Ko-Ko who is respon- 
sible for the favorite of all Mikado fa- 
vorites: 


“On a tree by a river a little tom-tit 
Sang ‘Willow, titwillow, titwillow!’ 
And I said to him, ‘Dicky-bird, why do 
you sit 
Singing ‘Willow, 
low? 
Is it weakness of intellect, birdie” I 
cried, 
‘Or a rather tough worm in your little 
inside?’ 


titwillow,  titwil- 


‘With a shake of his poor little head, 


he replied, 
‘O Willow, titwillow, titwillow’!” 


This fifty-year-old light opera is still 
so popular that practically the whole 
score has been recorded in a special 
Mikado album of records. There % 


besides this set, a very good single — 


record, Gems from Mikado, which give 
the most popular numbers in 


Most of the numbers are so singable — 
that a club group could learn them, — 
and many of the well known numbers 
are to be had in inexpensive editions — 


‘of sheet music or may be found in cok 
lections of old-time songs.—Fannie 
Buchanan. 
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Important Lone Scout Message 


' here are four particular things that 
J want to call to the attention of every 
Jone Scout and ask you all to bear 
" jn mind and follow these suggestions: 
thoyt «1. When making application to the 
| Jong House, or national headquarters, 









“al @® for grand council standing, for life, 
-Ko) star and eagle ranks, merit badges or 
two M whatever honor or recognition, it will 
atter ‘ME be necessary for you to have the state- 
@ went of the Scout executive of the 
‘council of which you are a part testify- 
| {ng to the fact that you are a Scout in 
~ good standing and that you are worthy 
- of the Scout award. This applies, of 
course, only to the boys who are un- 
' ‘der council supervision, where the 
: council and the Scout executives have 
taken over and are now operating 
| Lone Scout divisions. This is true 
- now in 328 councils. 

all @ 9 Look up your membership cer- 
nk: HH siticate; see when your membership 
nly ' expires, make sure to reregister and 
- call for the reregistration blank in 
By: time so that you need not lose a single 
Re issue of The Lone Scout paper or 
ps " get out of touch with the activities of 

. local, regional and national work. 
ft. 3. It has been demonstrated year 
after year more clearly to all of us 
i. the need of influential, fine men to 
the take an interest in our Lone Scout 


program, and the only way to get 
these men connected up with our 
- movement and with our work so that 
ng, they will be helpful to the boys on 
the one hand, and to the movement 


~ @ on the other, is for the boys to re- 

we @  cruit them thru the adult Scout friend 

| and counselor idea. Every Lone Scout 

in "should select this outstanding Scout 

_ friend and counselor. In addition to 

that, every Lone Scout tribe should 

have one of the finest and one of the 

_ most influential men in the commu- 

ig, | ..hity to be the tribe leader. Won’t you 

» do your part to get this matter fixed 
up? 

a, - 4 Get in the habit of calling up 

a, | your local Scout office to get informa- 

@ tion about matters that you usually 

r. _ have to wait from two days to two 

_. Weeks to get from the national office. 

in | You will be surprised to find out what 

_ Splendid help a local office, the exec- 

| tive and his staff, will be to Lone 

+ % ‘Scouting if you give them a chance to’ 


.- ; Work with you, and you to work thru 
- them to the national office. 

' ~~ We are asking and urging you to do 

® © this thing for your own good as well 

_ 48 for the good of Lone Scouting.—E. 

ae -H. Benson. 








Campaign Talks 


[| @ kt seems that there is a mistaken 
@ = impression regarding my stand on co- 
_ 9peration with the B. S. A. executives. 
» Along with my announcement as candi- 
3 a Mate for council chief of this region 
- I made the statement that restricted 
'. operation would be on my platform. 
By S seems rather vague to some 
Scouts and for that reason I will at- 

pt an explanation. 
__, Restricting the cooperation only so 
_ far as doing the present organization 
a. Was my intention. With some 
Out executives cooperation could be 
given wonderfully. I aim to cooperate 
th them so far as can possibly be 
ene without inflicting injury to the 
. 8. D. as is. The many changes that 
_ Seeurred are now past and forgotten. 
___ My ideal is to make a better region 
the Scouts and to advance them as 
is possible. This can only come 
peration upon the part of the 




























Lone Scout booth at the Iowa State Fair. 





Scout himself. With the numerous 
peppy Scouts in this region it should 
be no task to get the region in a state 
of eternal pep. The main object will 
be the boys who are just beginning 
in the Scout world. To lead them to 
success in Scouting, to interest them 
fully, is an aid to the organization. 
If they are given a boost when they 
are just starting, it will, in time, be a 
big boost to this great old organiza- 
tion of ours. To establish as many 
tribes as is possible is another of my 
aims. Scouting, where there are many 
boys of Scout age, will gain by get- 
ting one fellow interested deeply in 
the workings of the L. S. D. Soon, per- 
haps, a tribe may be organized and 
Scouting benefits. 

To recruit new members is another 
of my ideals. To advance the organ- 
ization any whatsoever, there must be 
a large enrollment to warrant this. It 
is the sole method of advancement. 
While the membership in the L. S. D. 
is small, we can not expect to advance 
to any extent. In a recent letter, our 
director, Mr. Benson, says: “If: our 


Scouts would get members to register, 
and organize them, and lead them to 
success in Scouting, it wouldn’t take 
very long for us to make Lone Scout- 
ing a big thing, but there is no use 
working anything out as a regional, 
state or local official in Scouting un- 
less we get membership—otherwise 
very little progress can be made.” 
That is a very evident hint to us 
Scouts. Let’s get down and dig and 
get those members. We can advance 
our organization by so doing and it 
would be worth our while. The big 
membership campaign is now on, fel- 
lows; let’s see your metal and let us 
have Region 8 go over her quota. 

Lastly, I wish to make the state- 
ment that, whoever shall win in this 
year’s race for the GCC, I pledge my 
unlimited support for the betterment 
of the region, as well as our organiza- 
tion.—Maurice E. Handy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





Now is a good time to send in your 
application and become a Lone Scout. 
See the blank below. 





and understand: 


morally straight.” 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; (2) To help other people at 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription-to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


Date 





This 




















America. 

Name san 

Nationality....,... Color yf Sanaeew evra Pane mohies 
Street No PO; BiB ncnes R. FP. D. NOvesssessoosee 
Town County State. 





If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 





Name of Organizer 
Name of Tribe. 





Address 


Number in Tribe....,............... 

















The Electro-Magnet 


Like a great electro-magnet is the 
Lone Scout organization. As the elec- 
tric current travels many times about 
the iron bar, the bar is magnetized and 
a magnet is formed. Likewise as the 
current of interest of Scouting travels 
about any energetic boy, that boy be- 
comes a live wire Scout. As the cur- 
rent is lessened by some shunt or 
short, the power of that magnet will 
be weakened. Likewise the power of 
any live wire Scout may be lessened 
by work or other interests taking his 
time, but as the magnet is again 
strengthened by removing the cause 
of the trouble, so the Scout may be 
brought back to full, yea, even greater 
strength, by some simple change or 
current of interest. 

Come on, Scouts, let’s get after some 
of the old-timers who have dropped 
out and send them a word of greeting, 
and ask them to come again into the 
ranks of Scouting! I joined the Lone 
Scouts in December, 1924, and started” 
in to sail right thru everything. I sub- 
scribed to Boy’s Life and a host of the 
ALSAPS, earned the LSD, LSB, and 
thereby hopped into the GC in time to 
vote in the election of 1925; I attended 
the first Lone Scout camp ever held, in 
the summer of 1925. Having satisfied 
myself in this direction, I took the 
main road to the LSQ, but never got 
very far. In the fall of 1926 I went 
away to high school and worked my 
way thru two years, the junior and 
senior, graduating this spring on that 
work and two years of correspondence 
work that preceded it. Meantime all 
of my subscriptions had expired and 
my L. S. dues were long past due, so 
I had been dropped from the Long- 
house records and also from the many 
mail tribes that I once belonged to. 
Everyone had forgotten me, it seemed. 

This copy of the Lone Scout News 
started my comeback and I am coming 
back strong, too. The Scouts of this 
state have the organization, Iowa Lone 
Scout Legion, behind them to help 
bind them together, for in union there 
is strength. This Iowa Lone Scout Le- 
gion is doing all it can.to bring back 
the old-timers that have dropped out of 
active Scouting. Come on, Scouts, let’s 
all get behind it and push! And 
push! And push hard!—lIvan L. 
Brown, GC, P. S.—During the past 
two years I have been away from 
home most of the time and some of 
my mail that was forwarded to me 
failed to reach the destination, so if 
some of your letters were not an- 
swered, please write again and I will 
try to keep track of them till I can 
write an answer. I am sorry to cause - 
you this inconvenience.—I. L. B. 





From the Sooner State 


Oklahoma hasn’t been very active in 
Lone Scouting in the past, but we are 
pepping up Lone Scouting in the old 
Sooner state now. Lone Scout Week- 
ly News, official organ of Region 9, is 
published in Oklahoma, courcil chief 


- of Region 9 resides in Oklahoma, and 


we have organized a Sooner Pep Club, 
to pep up the contributing in Okla- 
homa, and it is doing it, too. The 
Sooner Pep Club at present is in a 
contributing contest with the Califor- 
nia Golden Bears. It is a six-months 
contest, beginning with all September 
Alsaps. 

If things keep going like they are 
at present, we will have Oklahoma on 
the map of Lone Scouting within a 
short time—Wesley. Edward Hunni- 
cutt, Webbers Falls, Okla. 
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Harness 
Your Lazy 
Dollars 

—at 7%% 


Yona work hard for your money. 
Why not make it work for 


YOU? Money lyi around 
idle is a losing proposition. We 
offer you 


7%% Earnings 


on your spare funds, in this 18 
year old institution, with an 18 
year record of regular monthly 
interest. Cities Service is one 
of America’s largest and sound- 
est public utilities. Write for 
free circular. No obligation. 
Idle money is a useless waste. 
Mail coupon today. 


Mail This Coupon 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

318 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Please send me full information 

about Cities Service and its 18-year 

dividend record. 
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J in ene—economica! 5 for four- 
teen in producing more hog profit —30 to 40 
pounds mere per hog for sbout eight ceats a month. 
Send for formula and FREE sample. 


The Kalo Company, cet. 1913 2¢r- 33, 


? 

Schallan’s Ford Moter Attachments 

For Corn Husking Machines 
You need a moter driver corn picker. You furnish 
the motor and we supply you with all the necessary 

ts fer ins: Can be used on 
ring-McCermick cern pickers. Saves herse 
gives you pewer when you need it. Price 
20 F. O. B. Write teday. Distributed by 


Center Aute Co., Grundy Center, 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


As yoy 

















Acme Way & Mill Feed Ge., Sioux Gity, lewa 








Piease Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

When Writing 

Advertisers 
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SERVICE 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
Tiptions—new 


certificates are issued only with subsc: 


more. All inquiries to thts 





Hoffman in Again. 


Last spring two young fellows living 
near Dows were caught stealing chick- 
ens. They were arrested and taken 
to Hampton and tried and given sixty 


days in jail for their crime. The 
judge, however, wanted the boys to 
have a fair chance and he paroled 
them so they could finish high school 
and then later on made them serve 
a jail sentence. These boys stole 
from a Wallaces’ Farmer Service 
Bureau member and a reward was 
paid for the capture of the chicken 
thieves after the boys served the sen- 


tence. Because they were youngsters” 
and because the mother of one of the | 
boys requested us to refrain from giv- | 


ing the case undue publicity, Wallaces’ 
Farmer did not print the story of the 
crime. 

But it did not work out. A short 
time after the boys were released 
from jail one of them, Earl Hoffman, 
went right out and stole more chick- 
ens, taking them from another Service 
Bureau member, L. C. Edwards, of 
Dows. Hoffman was rearrested and 
came before the court a second time 
and was given a year’s sentence in 
the Wright county jail. He is now 
serving. So a second reward has been 
paid on this thief. We wonder if it 


paid to try to protect him by not tell- 
ing folks about his previous stealing? | 





Drake Estate Fakers Loose Again 


Well, well, well, the Drake estate is 
out again. As usual, the solicitors are 
promising big money to anyone who 


| will donate cash to them. Best of all, 


or worst of all, these slick solicitors 
are telling folks Wallaces’ Farmer is 
recommending the deal. Well, here’s 
the way we “recommend” it. 

The Drake estate is the best fake, 
fraud, graft or what-have-you ever 
pulled on Iowa suckers. There is no 


estate and. all the money any of the | 
suckers put up by gift, draft or pay- | 


ments on interest goes to a bunch of 
grafters living in England to pay their 
bills. The Drake estate promoters 
are about as slick a bunch as have 
been working for some time. They 
never use the mails to promote their 
scheme as this would lead to trouble. 
They avoid the state laws by asking 
for donations instead of selling stocks. 
They use secrecy to gain the confi- 
dence of suckers and it’s marvelous 
how many fools will bite on the prom- 
ises made by the gang running it. 


| Among the promoters is one lawyer, 
-| barred by the state of Illinois, and you 
| know a lawyer has to be pretty crook- 


ed when his own gang will bounce him 
out. 


Boy Steals and Is Caught 

When we are notified of a theft and 
find the deed has been done by a mere 
boy, it always makes us feel sorry to 
have to report it. But when we have 
to pay a reward, we believe our read- 
ers are justified in knowing who the 
thief was. ' 

Up in the vicinity of Fort Dodge, 
Eric Dougelowsky tried his luck at 
taking chickens. He was caught. Al 
tho the judge was inclined to be len- 
ient, Eric was forced to pay the pen- 
alty and is now at Eldora. 

Eric. went to the home of a Service 
Bureau member and helped himself to 
their poultry. Our member was at- 
tending the Ladies’ Aid Society meet- 
ing and of course didn’t know a thief 
was coming. But the hired man was 
at home and he saw Eric come after 
the chickens. The hired man, Clar- 





| ence Winterton, thought it peculiar 


the young fellow was taking chickens 


_ Dened to. meet’ a neighbor, Edward 





department are answered promptly by 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


BUREA 


or renewal—for five years or 
letter. 





Friesth, and they talked it over. Aft- 
er that the sheriff was notified and 
young Dougelowsky was arrested and 
he later confessed. 

The judge heard the story and fi- 
nally it ended with Eric receiving a 
| sentence to the reformatory. Winter- 
ton and Friesth get a Wallaces’ Farm- 
er reward. 


| Milton Wharton, Where Are You? 


Edward Wharton, Muskegon, Mich., 
writes us that his son Milton, aged 
fifteen, has left home and was sup- 
posed to have come to Iowa. Mr. 
Wharton is very anxious to hear of 
his son and should anyone know of 
him, he will be glad to receive any 
word. The boy is fifteen years old, 
| about five feet three inches high and 
| weighs 125 pounds. He has dark 
| brown hair, hazel eyes and carries a 
| small sear over his right eye. He 
| wore when last seen, a gray suit and 

a blue shirt. He has worked on farms 

and probably would take to that line 

of work. 

We hope some of our readers can 
| tell Mr. Wharton where his son is. 
| If you want to write him, his address 
' is Memorial Drive, Route 3, Muskegon, 

Mich. : 


Another Grocery Peddler 


| Service Bureau members are warned 
| to be on the lookout for a man who 
| claims to represent the M. S. Lath 
| Company, of Council Bluffs or St. 
This man, M. S. Lathrop, has 
He 








| Louis. 
been canvassing eastern Iowa. 





| 


claims to represent the Lath Com- | 
pany and is selling groceries and cof- | 


| fee. He will leave a pound of extra 
good coffee and take the cash for the 
balance of the order. That’s the last 
| the farmer hears of the order or the 
| cash. 

Lathrop, who is all there is to the 
company, has been in jail in Clinton 
| county for operating on similar grafts. 
| So far as the company he claims to 
| represent is concerned, there isn’t 
any. Better keep your cash if he 
calls on you. 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,009 
different lines of business. No matter 
hg gr a pepo A this book yoy 
w n e number of your pro ve 
tive customers listed. —— : 
Valuable information is also given as te 
how you can use the mails to secure ff 
orders ‘and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mail Advcrtising 
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MAKE MONEY |) 
, FRAPPING | 


THOUSANDS make big money , 








in spare time.. SEASON STARTS 
FUR PRICES HIGH THIS YEAR 
—Bi Get Ready Now} — 
































ANEW CONSTRUCTION TOY 


END for free sam- 

ple parts enough 
to build acart, etc. 
send $1.00 for full set 
(92 pieces) that will 
build Ferris wheels 
and 1000 other. toys 
that will actually work. 
MAKUMAL TOY CO., 






° 








Granite City, Ul, 
























Jouble the Life 


CORNHUSKERS ctvou ‘itteas 
Avoid Sandburr Blood Poisoning 


Macemore mone .shuck more orn with Corn 
Husker’s Liquid -It’cost only 50c a bottle 
and has a money-back guarantee. Saves your 
muscle. Order from your dealer. or write to 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfg: ., Minden, Nebr. 

































have any surplus to sell.”’ 


every week. 





This classified advertiser got quick results from his ad ata — 
small cost. Many of our other advertisers have done the same. 
Your want ad in Wallaces’ Farmer, will reach 120,000 readers a 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
Poooooooooos 


FOSOOOOOOOOOSOS 


Could Have 
Sold More 


; John A. Baumhover, of Carroll, 
Iowa, advertised some ceckerels twice in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
received calls for more than he could supply. He writes us: 


_ “I did have very good results. Could have sold several 
times the number of cockerels if I had had them. The two 
issues in which the ad appeared brought a total of 18 in- 
quiries. I certainly was pleased with the results. You can 
depend on me using your classified want ad columns if I 
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“Ride Hard—They’s 
a Rope Behind You” 


HIS was Mark Ridgway’s welcome to the west in 

T 1839. Fresh from a job as clerk in Philadelphia, he 

WIM had come out to make his fortune in the lead mining 

district around Galena, Illinois. Yet his first night 

in the lead mining country found him fleeing for his life, 
with a gang of vigilantes on his trail. 
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How this happened, how Ridgway came to Bellevue, 

‘ Jowa, then known up and down the river as the “Horse 

Thief Town,” how he shared in the battle between river 

& roughs and settlers (the Bellevue War of 1840) is the theme 

: of our new serial that begins November 2. Beside Ridgway, 

there appear in the story Colonel Cox, the hard drinking 

Indian fighter who led the citizens’ posse at Bellevue, Brown, 

the leader—or was he the victim—of the bandits, Sublett, 

Warren, and a host of others noted in Iowa history. And of course there was Sally, the girl 

from Young’s Ferry, Missouri, whose importance in this story makes up for the fact that lowa 
histories have carelessly forgotten to mention her. 


Start “Horse Thief Town” in the Issue of November 2 


This is only one of the serials scheduled for this winter. Coming also is “Land 
Hunger,” a story of dry land farmers in the range country twenty years ago, by Raymond A. Berry, 
author of “Wild Rose and Shoestring.” Among later serials will be a story of the Black Hawk 
War, by Charlton Laird, whose articles on pioneer history are familiar to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


DUCATORS are talking a great 
deal these days about the devel- 
opment of the individual child, get- 
timg away from the age-old methods of 
casting all children in the same die, 
regardless of interests and abilities. 
They are even so frank as to admit 
that in most cases where school fail- 
ures occurred it was the school that 
failed and not the individual child— 
that it was teachers’ fault. 





How times have changed! Fancy 
being able to blame a school failure on 
teacher, and getting away with it at 
home. Then it wouldn’t be necessary 
to wait until dad and mother were in 
a particularly good-natured mood be- 
fore showing them the report card. 





In all seriousness, I do think there 
are a lot of teachers who are failures 
at their jobs. Teaching amounts to 
so much more than assigning lessons 
and hearing them repeated by rote. It 
ought to amount to discovering indi- 
viduality in youngsters and developing 
that individuality. Perhaps we should 
not criticise too harshly the young and 
inexperienced normal school gradu- 
ate who tries to make a certain learn- 
ing pattern fit every type of child un- 
der the sun and tries to. make the 
same mental stamp do for all. Some- 
times she is indifferent but probably 
more often she doesn’t know what to 
do. Sometimes she is afraid to 
change methods for fear of criticism 
in the community. 





It looks very much as if this school 
problem were one for parents. to han- 
dle. Just as long as the people who 
support the schools are satisfied with 
things as they are, with schools that 
turn out 15 and 20 per cent failures 
each year, there will doubtless be very 
little improvement made. 





“JT find washable covers practical 
for children’s books,” writes a farm 
woman from Missouri. “My children, 
aged three, five and eight, have all of 
their most-read story books backed 
with gingham covers made of one 
length of material with flaps sewed 
over at each end to make little pock- 
ets for the books to slip into. When 
the beok covers get soiled they are 
thrown into the tub with the rest of 
the colored wash. They are starched 
quite stiff so as to help them hold 
their shape and to keep them from 
picking up dirt quickly. .The linen pic- 
ture books of the littlest one have 
their gingham covers basted on so 
that they won’t fall off easily.” 





The state department of health in 


Iowa is urging everyone to help pre- 
vent colds this winter by eating plenty 
of the foods rich in vitamins. That 
means go heavy on the butter, eggs 
and milk, fresh vegetables and canned 
tomatoes and spinach, and fresh fruit. 
—J. W. 





Pumpkin Pie 


Patong brings many good things 


in the way of food from the sum- 
mer’s garden supply, but most people 
will agree that none is any better than 
pumpkin pie rightly made. In making 
pumpkin pies it should be remembered 
that they will stand a slightly higher 
heat than custard pies, but care should 
be taken not to bake them too fast. 
¥or a delicious pumpkin pie filling, 
the following recipe is recommended: 
Qne cup pumpkin pulp, one cup milk, 
three-fourths cup brown sugar, one- 


. fourth cup molasses, ¢wo eggs, one- 


ee 





half teaspoon each of cinnamon and 


mace and salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoon cloves. Three tablespoons of 
orange juice and a half teaspoon of 


orange skin gratings may be added 


to pumpkin pie filling occasionally for 
variety. 

The oven should be quite hot to 
start with im order to set the crust. 
After the first five minutes the heat 
should be lowered to cook the pump- 
kin custard filling. 


Linoleum Floor Finishes 





INISH linoleum floors according to . 


the wear they will receive and 
thus insure their best service, sug- 
gest college home economists. Use 
inlaid linoleum, an excellent kitchen 
floor polish, and wax and polish the 
linoleum to obtain an extra sarface. 
This surface will be lustrous and dirt- 
repelling and can be cleaned with a 
dry mop like a hardwood floor. 


To remove soiled spots on linoleum 
with this finish, rub with a _ cloth 
dipped in liquid wax or wrung out of a 
mixture of one tablespoon of turpen- 
tine, three tablespoons of linseed oil 
and one quart of hot water.. Then 


“wipe with a clean dry cloth. Water 


will spot a waxed surface by taking 
off the wax finish. To clean the floor 
thoroly, use warm water and mild 
soap, followed by a light application of 
liquid wax. Polish lightly to restore 
the luster. 

Use fine steel wool and soapsuds to 
remove obstinate spots. Since. the 
scouring: will remove all the wax, ap- 
ply new wax liberally to the cleaned 
places and polish thoroly. Many 
housewives find that a waterproof 'var- 
nish on linoleum js easier to keep in 
shape, especially when they use the 
floor a great deal and wash it fre- 
quently.. A good quality floor varnish 
should be used and put on in a thin 
even coat. 





Canned Chicken Is Delicious 


O THE woman who has a watch- 
ful eye out for ways to solve the 
ever present food problem, fall chick- 
en culling time on the farm means 
just one thing—putting away some of 
those culls in delicious chicken meat 
on the storage shelves of the pantry 
or cellar. Chicken is one of the few 
meats that may be canned without los- 
ing any of its original deliciousness. 
For creamed chicken, chicken salad, 
fricasseed chicken, or meat loaf, the 
home canned chicken is every bit as 
good as if it were freshly prepared. 
And, of course, there is the big ad- 
vantage of having it always there and 
ready for those sudden-notice meals 
that women on the farm are always 
being called upon to serve. 

It is not difficult to can chicken pro- 
viding you get organized for it. The 
equipment should be assembled the 
day before and it is a good idea to get 
the stage all set and then make a day 
of the canning. More than half of 
any kind of canning, I have found thru 
experience, is getting the stage set. 
Plan meals for that day that will be 
easy to fix, meals that require very lit- 
tle preparation. If you are using glass 
jars, have the jars all out, lids to 
match them, and rubbers. Get them 
all washed up and ready for the ster- 
ilization which will be done as you 
are nearing the time to use them. Or 
if you are using tin cans and a home 
canning outfit, such as many people 
are now getting for their meat can- 
ning in particular, you will want to 
get the tins all washed and lined up 
with their lids wiped off and ready to 
sterilize in the oven. 

The chickens should be killed and 
picked the day before they are canned 
so that all of the body heat will be 
out of them. The drawing may be left 
until the canning day. In that way, 
quite a number of chickens can be got- 
ten ready the night before. It is bet- 
ter for canning purposes to let the 
chickens stand at least six hours after 
killing before cutting up. This gives 
the meat time to firm up and to ripen. 

Tke following directions for- prepa- 
ration of chickens to be canned will 
be helpful to the person who has done 
no great ameunt of chicken canning: 
Remove feet, wings and thighs; sever 
drumsticks from thigh at joint. From 
the wing joint cut skin on neck and, 
inserting fingers, pull crop without 
severing it completely from body. In- 
sert knife halfway down the. back, 
turning knife and cutting forward to 


wing joint to remove shoulder blades 
and meat on and around them. 

Next find the cartilages on the 
ribs; cut thru these cartilages begin- 
ning at the wing joint. Extend this 
cut down to and around the pelvic 
bone. Then insert hand into body 
cavity and carefully loosen entrails, 
including the lungs, from the body 
walls. This opens the chicken from 
the side and is quicker than the 
method followed by many people. 

The carcass is now cut into two 
parts by cutting down thru the carti- 
lages on the other side. Remove oil 
sac at end of back and cut back into 
half, cutting between second and third 
ribs from rear. 

Cut off white meat on each side of 
the breast bone. Remove heart, liver 
and gizzard from entrails and put 
these in a dish to can separately as 
giblets. It is important to note that 
the giblets are canned separately. Put 
in with the other pieces of chicken in 
a jar they impart a flavor that is not 
pleasing to most palates. This is par- 
ticularly true of the liver. Hearts 
and gizzards are not so noticeable. 

Spread out the pieces on a platter 
or large cutting board so that they 
may be packed quickly, and certain 
pieces selected for the finer packs. 

The following plan for packing, 
whether the chicken is pre-cooked or 
raw, will if followed make the chicken 
canning job go more smoothly and 
quickly: First put in a. drumstick; 
place a thigh next to it; then two 
wings next to the thigh, fitting the el- 
bow of one wing into the other. Put 
neck portion in center of jar with rib- 
end down. This makes a support to 
pile the remaining pieces on and 
around. Also it allows the heat to 
penetrate to the center of the jar more 
quickly, as this is a less-meaty piece. 
The back is put in next, covering the 
neck piece. The white meat fits nice- 
ly on top of the back and the remain- 
ing pieces can be slipped in neatly. 
Seasoning is added, two teaspoons salt 
to the quart jar. It is not necessary 
to add water to insure the keeping 


qualities, altho for chicken that is to - 


be used later as a fricassee or in a 
chicken and noodles or chicken and 


‘dumplings dish, it is just as well to 


add water to fill the jars. - 

Chieken canned by the dry pack 
method (without water added) is de- 
licious for frying or roasting brown in 
the oven in heating it to serve. Flour 
the pieces of chicken and brown on all 


sides in butter in a hot skillet, Or 
flour the pieces and put them in 4 
well-greased roaster in the oven, bast- 
ing occasionally with a little butter. 

In canning chicken fricassee the 
pieces are floured quite heavily he 
fore putting them into the jar. Water 
is then added to cover. To completely 
cook and sterilize, process quart size 
jars or cans in the hot water bath for 
three and one-half hours, or in the 
pressure cooker for one hour at fifteen 
pounds pressure. This time rule holds 
for all of the various ways of cap. 
ning chicken, whether processed or 
raw. 

Chicken may be fried before putting 
into the jars, but it has been my ex. 
perience that you get a better flavoreg 
meat in this case if you can it raw 
and -do the frying when the meat is 
opened for the table. Since it also 
saves time and energy to do it this 
way, I am passing this comment on 
for what it is worth. Having trieg 
both ways, I am frank to admit that 
there is no advantage to be gained— 
and I think there is some lost whea 
you take into account the flavor—by 
frying chicken before canning it. 

Some people prefer to cook up the 
chicken and can it without the bones. 
This is a little more work but it igs 
very nice to have a few cans of the 
boneless chicken canned for turning 
quickly into creamed chicken, chicken 
loaf, or meat pie. Old hens or cock- 
erels are usually handled in this way 
for the reason that the pieces are 
large and the meat a little less choice, 
tho just as nutritious. 

In canning chicken in tin a slightly 
different pack will be used. A small 
cleaver comes in handy for severing 
the end of the drumstick and the neck 
and ribs. Otherwise the pack is much 
the same as in glass. Before the lids 
are sealed on to the tin cans they 
should be exhausted unless the chick- 
en is put in boiling hot. When raw 
chicken is being canned, the easiest 
way to handle the exhausting I have 
found, is to set the cans in a kettle of © 
boiling water, being careful not to 
have enough to upset the cans yet 
enough to come up well on them, and 
heat thoroly. This will take only fif- 
teen or twenty minutes if the water 
is kept boiling. By putting in a can at 
a time, as it is prepared, the temper- 
ature of the water may be kept at boil- 
ing and taken out when ready and 
sealed. Because cold air expands on 
heating and exerts a greater pressure 
it is quite important to attend to this 
matter of exhausting before sealing - 
the tin cans. It is a simple matter 
and quite easy to do by the method I 
have just described. Most cans will 
take care of the air bulge on heating 
but occasionally there will be a can 
that is not as well soldered as it might 
be and there is chance of a blowout 
if the proper pre-heating precautions 
are not taken. Quart cans are cooked 
three and one-half hours in the hot wa- 
ter bath or one hour in the pressure 
cooker at fifteen pounds pressure. 

JOSEPHINE WYLIE. 





GRAHAM MUFFINS 


1 cup bread flour 

1 cup graham flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
¥% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 ege 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons melted fat 


Sift flour, then measure. 
ingredients and sift again. Any bran that — 
remains in. sifter is put into the muffin — 
mixture. Beat egg thoroly and add the 
milk and melted fat. Combine wet and _ 
dry ingredients. quickly and pour at once 
into muffin tins. Bake in a hot oven (425 _ 
degrees) for twenty to twenty-five mif- — 
utes. This makes a dozen large muffins. ~ 
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‘OU farmers face but one Real Issue in this 
campaign—the issue of the future pros- 
perity and happiness of you and of your fam- 
ily—the preservation of your homes. Other 
subjects are being introduced only to take 
your attention from farm relief. 
Prohibition is discussed the length and 
breadth of the land, but it is not an issue. 
Presidents do not make nor change the laws 


_ ofour country. The President does have the 


duty of enforcing the laws. On this Governor 
Smith, in his acceptance speech said: 
“If, with one hand on the Bible and the 


~ other ‘hand reaching up to Heaven, I promise 


the people of this country that ‘I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States and to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States,’ you may be sure that I 


shall live up to that oath to the last degree. I 


shall to the very limit execute the pledge of 
our platform ‘to make an honest endeavor to 
enforce the 18th Amendment and all other 
visions of the Federal Constitution and all 
enacted pursuant thereto’.”’ 

Religion has been brought into the cam- 
paign despite the Constitution’s guarantee to 
every man of the right to worship God as he 
sees fit. Religion can not be an issue. The 
Constitution forbids it. 


_ Farm Relief alone is the Real Issue, and the 
_ Democratic Platform alone gives you some- 


thing for which to vote. 














* DEMOCRATIC * 
“PLATFORM PLEDGE 











_ “There is a need of supplemental legislation 


for the control and orderly handling of agri- 
cultural surpluses, in order that the price of 


_ the surplus may not determine the price of 
F the whole crop. 


“The Democratic Party in its 1924 platform 
pledged its support to such legislation. It now 
reaffirms that stand and pledges the united 
efforts of the legislative and executive branches 
of Government, as far as may be controlled by 
the party, to the immediate enactment of such 
legislation. 

“The Democratic Party has always stood 
against special privilege and for common 
equality under the law. It is a fundamental 
principle of the party that such tariffs as are 
levied’ must not discriminate against any in- 
dustry, class or section. Therefore we pledge 
that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party 
will insist upon equality of treatment be- 
tween agriculture and other industries. 


“We pledge the party to an earnest en- 
deavor to solve this problem of the distribu- 
tion of the cost of dealing with crop surpluses 
over the marketed units of the crop whose 
producers are benefited by such assistance.” 














* SMITH’S * 
PLEDGES TO YOU 


In Omaha, on September 18, 1928, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, first elected and three times 
re-elected governor of New York because he 
keeps his promises to the people, stood face to 
face with ten thousand in that agricultural 
center and gave this pledge to you: 


“As I read the McNary-Haugen bill, its 
fundamental purpose is to establish an effec- 
tive control of the sale of exportable surplus 
with the cost imposed upon the commodity 
benefited. For that principle the Democratic 
platform squarely stands, and for that prin- 
ciple I squarely stand. Mr. Hoover stands 
Pas ek opposed to this principle by which 
the farmer could get the benefit of the tariff. 
What remains of the McNary-Haugen bill 











tot 


RELIEF — 
REAL Issue 


is a mere matter of method, and I do not 
limit myself to the exact mechanics and 
method embodied in that bill. 

“Here is a clean-cut issue, which the farmers 
and the voters of this country must decide.” 

InLouisville, Ky., Oct. 13th, 1928,Gov.Smith 
said: “I condemn the Republican policy of 
leaving the farmer outside our protective 
walls. On import crops, he must be given 
equal protection with that afforded indus- 
try. * On his other products, means must be 
adopted to give him as well as industry the 
benefit of tariff protection.” 
* The average ad valorem rate of duty on 
industrial products is 40% to 45%; on agri- 
cultural products, less than 20%. 














YOUR CHANCE 
* NOW * 








During the past few weeks we have pre- 
sented, often in their own words, the records 
and the attitudes of the parties and the can- 
didates toward your problem and your welfare. 
We have just this final word to say to you. 

If you want to be treated as you have 
been treated during the past seven and one- 
half years, vote for Herbert Hoover. 

If you want the question of Farm Relief 
handled with friendliness in place of hos- 
tility, if you want action in place of inac- 
tion, if you want Equality with industry, 


* vote for Governor Alfred E. Smith. 


This closes the series of discussions of the 
agricultural issue by The Smith Independent 
Organizations Committee, 1534 Transporta- 
tion Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The outcome of the election is up to you. 
Your future is in your own hands. Tris is 
your chance, now. Make the most of it. 


A Vote for Smith 
Is a Vote for Farm Relief 


Vote as Farmers, NOT Partisans - 


IOWA MISSOURI 








OKLAHOMA 


THE SMITH 


MINNESOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





NORTH DAKOTA 
MONTANA 


- INDEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL LEAGUES 


of INDIANA 
NEBRASKA 


ILLINOIS 


WISCONSIN OHIO 


KANSAS 
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Washes 60 Ibs. of clothes 
in 4 to 7 minutes without 
soaking, boiling or hand 
rubbing. 


safety. 

Double (armored) tub 
keeps water hot ;alsoadds 
to strength and makes 
washer dent-proo'! 


lined, resists corrosion, 
warping and blistering. 
Safety wringer has so 
rubber rolls which do not 
crush buttons. 
Machine cut gears; 
raphited, oil-less bronze 
ushings;steel worm;ball 
bearing drive shaft. 
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Built-in, 4-cycle, air- 
cooled, Briggs & Stratton 
gasoline engine. Reliable ~ m 
trouble - free, powerful it from the standpoint of stur 
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Can You Smile on Washday? 


You can if you own a Haag Vortex 
Washer. For this modern labor-saving 
machine cuts washday work in half. It 
washes a big tubful of soiled clothes 
snowy-white in a jiffy—and, thanks to 
the patented Haag submerged safety agi- 
tator, does it without the slightest dam- 
age to light and heavy pieces alike. 

The Haag Vortex is furnished either 
with a built-in, 4-cycle Briggs & Stratton 
gasoline engine (for unwired homes), 
or with a 14 horsepower electric motor 
(for homes with electric service). 

We want you to see a Haag Vortex— 
compare it feature by feature with any 
other washer you have ever oe 

: : re iness, 
Does not require pro- = mechanical construction, durability and 
and % ast 50% = beauty. Then let your own good 4 Sos 

Starts easily, quickly = ment decide. 
Leg meriptent ee eea Ask your nearest Haag dealerto doyour 
next week’s washing free with a Haag 
Vortex. If you don’tknow his name, write 


HAAG BROTHERS COMPANY, PEORIA, ILL. 
= pronounced Haig 


THE WASHER 


Washes with complete 
afet. 


Heavycopper tub, nickel 


THE MOTOR 





{ VORTEX OWNPOWER 

















“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 

saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.’’ 

‘‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 

















Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


\) 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may Oceca- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repeg. 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











Good Citizenship 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 4, 1928. Romans, 
13:1-14.) 
“Let every soul be in subjection to 
the higher powers: for there is no 


| power but God; and the powers that 
| be are ordained of God. 


(2) There- 
fore he that resisteth the power, with- 


| standest the ordinance of God: and 
| they that withstand shall receive to 


themselves judgment. (3) For rulers 
are not a terror to the good works, but 
to the evil. And wouldst thou have 


| no fear of the power; do that which 


is good, and thou shalt have praise 
from the same: (4) for he is a min- 


| ister of God to thee for good. But if 


thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain: 
for he is a minister of God, an avenger 
for wrath to him that doeth evil. (5) 
Wherefore ye must needs be in sub- 
jection, not only because of the wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake. (6) But 
for this cause ye pay tribute also; for 


they are ministers of God’s service, | 


attending continually upon this very 
thing. (7) Render to all their dues: 
tribute to whom tribute is due; cus- 
tom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honor to whom honor. Owe no 
man anything, save to love one an- 
other: for he that loveth his neighbor 
hath fulfilled the law. (9) For this, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 


shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, | 
| he lives, must pay due respect to law, 


Thou shalt not covet, and if there be 
any other commandment, it is summed 
up in this word, namely, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. (10) 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: 
love therefore is the fulfillment of the 
law. (11) And this, knowing the sea- 
son, that already it is time for you to 
wake out of sleep: for now is salvation 
nearer to us than when we first be- 
lieved. 12) The night is far spent, 


| and the day is at hand;. let us there- 


fore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armor of light. 
(13) Let us walk becomingly, as in the 
day; not in revelling and drunkenness, 


| not in chambering and wantonness, 


not in strife and jealousy. (14) But 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to 
fulfill the lusts thereof.” 





While in Corinth engaged in taking 
up the great collection from the Gen- 


| tile churches for the poor saints at 


Jerusalem, Paul wrote this epistle to 
the Romans. He had never been in 
Rome. He hoped after finishing his 
work at Jerusalem to visit Spain and 
take Rome in on the way. He had 


| many acquaintances in Rome (see 


Romans, 16). There is no evidence 
that any of the apostles had labored 
there. Rome was the great military, 
political and commercial center of the 
empire. There was a constant inflow 
of enterprising people from the prov- 
inces, and among them many Chris- 
tions. Thus the Roman church was 
developed by immigration. It there- 
fore lacked unity, and its members 
needed to be well grounded in the 
principles of the faith. 

The object of the epistle to the Ro- 
mans. was evidently to put a founda- 
tion of solid doctrine under the church 
at Rome. Hence this epistle is essen- 
tially doctrinal and deals with funda- 
mental principles, the universal sinful- 


ness of the race, both Jew and Gentile’ 


(chapters first, second and third); the 
place of the law in the economy. of 
grace (chapter fourth); justification 
by faith (chapters fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth); the spiritual freedom of the be- 














liever (chapter eighth); the place of 
the Jew in the economy of gracg 
(chapters ninth, tenth and eleventh), 

Having thus traversed the whole 
field of Christian doctrine, Paul ip the 
next four chapters defines the relation 
which believers should sustain to each 
other (chapter twelfth) and to the 
weak brethren (chapters fourteenth 
and fifteenth). In this chapter, the 
thirteenth, he defines the relation 
which believers, citizens of the king. 
dom of heaven, should sustain to the 
civil government and the world at 
large. The temptation of those who 
realized that they were delivered trom 
the penalty of sin and at peace with 
heaven would be to imagine that they 
were free from and above all earthly 
law. Paul points out the gravity of 


| this mistake. The government of Rome 


was one of the worst, but bad as it 
was, it was only the perversion of the 
good. Civil government is a Divine 
ordinance. The tax gatherer is God’s 
servant (Romans, 13:1-3); the judges, 
corrupt tho they be, are the ministers 
of God (Romans, 13:4-5). 

The seventh verse is a conclusion 
from the Pauline doctrine of civil goy- 
ernment: therefore, because govern. 
ment is an ordinance of God, render to 
all their dues—tribute or taxes to the 
tax gatherer; “custom to whom cus- 
tom; fear to whom fear; honor to 


| whom honor.” In other words, the cit- 


izen of the heavenly kingdom must ac.’ 
cept conditions as he finds them where 


to manners and customs, give honor to 
men in place and power according to 
their position, not being in slavish fear 


‘of those above him nor trampling on 


those beneath him, but recognizing ev- 
ery man, Jew or Gentile, as a fellow 
mortal to whom he is in duty bound 
to do good as opportunity offers. 


The great commandment on the 
manward side is “love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” If love rules in your heart 
you will owe no man anything; that 
is, you will have no duties that you 
will not attempt to discharge; you will 
to the best of your ability leave no 
duty unfinished except that one duty 
of love, which, being a perpetual and 
everlasting duty, is a debt that can 
never be fully paid. So long as man 
lives he will owe this debt to his fel 
low men. They put entirely too nar 
row a construction on this verse who 
regard it as'an injunction to pay debts 
and keep out of debt. It means, rath 
er, leave no obligation, social or final 
cial, undischarged except that obliga 
tion to love your neighbor, which is al 
obligation all thru life. If you do this 
you will not assail your neighbor's per 
son even with angry words, nor yet his 
life, for anger is the beginning of mur 
der. You will respect his property and 
take no undue advantage of his neces 
sities; you will not by thoughtless 
word assail his reputation. You will 
not violate the sacredness of his home, 
you will not sinfully or wrongfully de 
sire anything that he has (Romals, 
13:9). i 

The great end and aim of Christial- 
ity on its manward side is to enable 
its disciples to put themselves in the 
place of those with whom they have 
dealings or difficulties and look upon 
things from that standpoint. In other 
words, the great lesson which it 
teaches is unselfishness, that tender 
and full consideration of the rights ot 
persons, the circumstances of others, 
that lies at the foundation of all 8 
breeding, all true politeness, and Pte 
duces the highest type of charactéh 
the Christian gentleman. The reason 
why love is the fulfillment of the Ia¥ 4 
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,, that it can not by any possibility 
pm put always good (verse 10). 

‘fhe connection between this and the 

verses which follow, while not always 

apparent on the surface, is most close 

yital. There is something unspo- 

on in the apostle’s thought. It evi- 

aiy is this: Contact with the world 

aig our sense of right and our obliga- 

tion to love our neighbor. Selfishness 
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in others begets selfishness in our- 
. We are apt in our contact with 
the world to regard “No. 1” as the first 
only thing, and thus fall asleep, 
; ul of our Christian duty. Paul 
his readers in the eleventh 
yerse that life is short, that our sal- 
yation is now nearer than when we 
first pelieved; there is much work to 
pe done in the perfection of character, 
in helping others, and but little time 
to do it. We have been neglectful of 
our duty and have wasted much pre- 
| cous time. The day when we must 
an account is at hand—a day of 
brightness and gladness to those who 
are faithful—a day of judgment to the 
unfaithful. Therefore he says: “Let 
ys walk honestly (better “becoming- 
ly’;) that is, walk as it becomes Chris- 
tians; walk as men that are walking 
in the light of day, conscious of the 
presence of God and our responsibility 
to Him at all times. Let us not spend 
the time in rioting (better “reveling’”’), 
and drunkenness, living only for pleas- 
ure to ourselves, still less spend the 
time in chambering and wantonness, 
gratifying our own pleasures and appe- 
tites, and at the same time doing mor- 
tal damage to others, nor yet in strife 
and envying. Notice the relation of 
the different parts of this verse. Paul 
puts strife and envying in the same 
category with revelry and drunken- 
ness, With chambering and wanton- 
ness. He puts drunkenness, licentious- 
ness, strife, and envying all in the 
same dark catalog of human vices; re- 
spectable sin in the same category 
with disreputable sin. He looks at 
evil from the higher standpoint and 
without reference to public opinion 
as to the various sorts of vices; all be- 
long to the same evil brood. Christians 
inthe church who quarrel and are en- 
vious of other’s prosperity he puts 
alongside sinners of the degraded type 
in the gutter, a lesson which both the 
church and the world needs to hear to- 
day. 

And then, to enable them to do all 
this, he adds: “Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The man who studies 
His teachings, is imbued with His 
spirit, the man who is trying to live 
the Christ life, will have no trouble 
with the lusts of the flesh. He will 
live in such a high plane of experience 
that the temptations which assail oth- 
ets and carry them down to ruin will 
have no effect on him. He will make 
ho provision for the lusts of the flesh; 
he will not desire evil nor gloat over 
it. Temptation never takes hold on a 
man who does not yield to it in his 
Own mind. It is our sympathy with 

the thing that tempts us that leads 
men to ruin. Habitually think pure 
thoughts, habitually remember your 
duty to love your neighbor as’ your- 
self, realize how Christ lived, and you 
can walk unscathed amid every temp- 
tation that assails human nature. 





Goose and Gosling 


wet an oddly amusing name for 

@ quilt block! Perhaps the 
name was inspired by those mounds of 
feather beds that our forbears found 
80 comfortable thru the cold winters. 
They needed lots of quilts in those 
days for the houses were not built as 


8S now and quilts were often 
Over doors and windows at night 

to keep the wind out. 
tool that oe quilt pattern is also 
one of the “X” quilts, and as 
Maid’s Puzzle.” 1 am using the 
aa my friend calls it, the “Goose 
Gosling.” If you are willing to 
; ‘Grercise your imagination, you can 
ane that the two big triangles. in 
center are the goose, and the little 











triangles on either side the goslings 
being hovered by the goose. 

This makes a 7-inch block and is 
most often seen pieced of light and 
dark scraps. It is an easy pattern to 
work with and can be made up very 
quickly on the sewing machine. It is 
usually set together with alternating 
plain blocks. 



































Goose and Gosling quilt design. 


I figure it would take 51 pieced and 
50 plain blocks with a 7-inch border to 
make a quilt approximately 81 by 81 
inches. This allows for 3 inches to 
be taken up in setting it together. Oft- 
entimes these old quilts were set to- 
gether with one more row of blocks 
one way, making for added length. 

Here are the measurements for cut- 
ting out these blocks. Do not forget 
to add a seam allowance to these 
measurements in cutting. The two 
large triangles that make the goose 
are the half of a 34-inch square. The 
six small triangles are the half of a 
1%-inch square. The four squares 
measure 1% inches square.—Emma S. 
Tyrell. 





Miss Anna Unruh, route 3, Avon, S. 
D., has some tender (indoor), amaryl- 
lis bulbs to exchange for other flow- 
ers. She would especially like to have 
delphiniums or red Russian lilies, but 
is interested in getting any other per- 
ennial flowers. The amaryllis which 
she has is a deep salmon pink in color. 








SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

== = 
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Why Jimmy Skunk Never 
Hurries 


In the old days, Mr. Skunk was very 
spry and used to dress all in black, until 
Old Mother Nature found that he was tak- 
ing advantage of his black suit to get 
into mischief on dark nights, so she gave 
him some white stripes. 























“Now Mr. Skunk was very smart and 
very shrewd—oh, very!” continued Grand- 
father Frog. “When the hard times 
came, which made so many changes in the 
lives of the people who lived in the Green 
Forest and on the Green Meadows, Mr. 
Skunk was very quick to see that unless 
he could think of some way to protect 
himself, it was only a matter of time 
when he would furnish a dinner for one 
of his fierce big neighbors, and of course 
Mr. Skunk had no desire to do that, It 
was then that he asked Old Mother Na- 
ture to give him a bag of perfume so 
strong that it would make everybody ill 
but himself. Mother. Nature thought the 
matter all over carefully, and then she 
did, but she made him promise that he 
would never use it unless he was in great 
danger, 

“Mr. Skunk had to try his new device 
only once or twice before his enemies 
took the greatest care to let him alone. 
He found that he no longer had to run for 
a safe hiding-place when he met Mr. Wolf 
or Mr. Lynx or Mr. Panther. They just 
snarled at him and passed without offer- 
ing to touch him. So Mr. Skunk grew 
very independent, and went where he 
pleased and when he pleased. And be- 
cause he no longer had to run from his 
enemies, he got out of the habit of run- 
ning. Then he made a discovery. He 
watched those of his neighbors who were 
forever hurrying about looking for food, 
hurrying because all the time there was 





great fear upon them that an enemy 


| he almost forgot how to run. 














his Butter-Nut, 


Of all the coffees I have ever 














tried, Butter-Nut pleases my men 
folks best. They like a rich, mel- 
low coffee with plenty of body. 
It seems to make them enjoy the 
whole meal better. 
all, what greater pleasure is there 
for a woman than to see her men 
get real delight out of the meals 
she sets before them? 

Butter-Nut is so fresh when 
we get it that anyone could make 
fine coffee from it. 


And after 














might be near, hurrying because each was 
fearful that his neighbor would get more 
than he. It wasn’t long before Mr. Skunk 
saw that in their hurry they overlooked 
a great deal. In fact, by just following 
after them slowly, he found all he wanted 
to eat. 

“So Mr. Skunk began to grow fat. His 
neighbors, who were having a hard time 
to make a living, grew envious, and said 
some very unkind things about him, and 
hinted that he must be stealing or he 
never could have so much to eat. But 
Mr. Skunk didn’t mind. He went right 
on about his business. He never worried, 
because, you know, he feared nobody. 
And he never hurried, because hé found 
that it paid best to go slowly.. In that 
way, he never missed any of the good 
things that his hurrying, worrying neigh- 
bors did. So he grew fatter and fatter, 
while others grew thinner. After a while, 
Being fat 
and never hurrying or worrying made 
him good-natured. He kept right on 
minding his own affairs and never med- 
dling in the affairs of others, so that by 
and by his neighbors began to respect 
him. 

“Of course, he taught his children to 
do as he did, and they taught their chil- 
dren. And so, ever since that long-ago 
day, when the world was young, that 
little bag of perfume has been handed 
down in the Skunk family, and none of 
them have ever been afraid. Now you 
know why Jimmy Skunk, whom you all 
know, is so independent and never hur- 
ries.”’ 

“Thank you! Thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!” cried the Merry Little Breezes. 
“When you want some more foolish green 
flies, just let us know, and we’ll get 
them for you.” 








“Chug-a-rum! What are you looking 
so wistful for, Peter Rabbit?” demanded 
Grandfather Frog. 

“I—I was just wishing that I had 
a——” began Peter. Then suddenly he 
made a face. “No, I don’t, either!” he 
declared. “I guess I’d better be getting 
home to the dear Old Briar-Patch now. 
Mrs. Peter probably thinks something has 
happened to me.” And away he went, 
lipperty-lipperty-lip. 

(Next week’s story tells why Sammy 
Jay has such a beautiful coat.) 





EFFECT OF TELEPHONE ON RADIO 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“My radio aerial eresses about eight 
feet above the telephone wires, and a ring 
on the telephone makes a noise on the 
radio if it is turned om. It did this re- 
cently, and now the radio does not work 
any more. Batteries are good, tubes alb 
light up, and I can find nothing wrong. 
Could the effect of the telephone have 
damaged the radio? How cam my radio 
trouble be remedied?” 

There would be no danger to the radio 
from the slight inductive effect of the 
telephone ringing, even if it were consid- 
erably closer. If the radio aerial crosses 
the telephone at nearly right angles and 
eight feet distant, you ought hardly get 
any induction at all thru the wire, and 
what you hear is probably coming from. 
the coils at the telephone instrument, or 
possibly. the telephones ground and radio 
ground are close together. 

Your radio trouble is due to some loose 
connection or other trouble in the aerial, 
the set, the B-batteries. or the ground,, 
and about the only thing we can advise im 
that you have some experienced radio 
trouble man check it over carefully amd, 
see where the trouble is. 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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What a Successful F armer 











A scene on White Leghorn 
Egg Farm, Hegins, Pa., 
where Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
»._. Poultry Feeds are used 





thinks of “Mixing your Own” 


EAD the letter from John 

Schrope, and ask yourself: 
“Can I afford to overlook such an 
important factor in Poultry suc- 
cess as the line of Quaker Ful-O- 
Pep Feeds?” 


Profit-making flocks the country 
over are daily proving the value 
of this line of scientifically correct 
feeds. Made to the proved formu- 
las of experts, made in the clean, 
modern mills of The Quaker Oats 
Company, made from the best in- 

edients to be had in all the world, 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Feeds do the 
work, and do it at a profit! 


Put Your Hens on 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
This Winter 


Now is the time to put your layers 
on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, 
the mixture that keeps hens busy 
through the short, chill days. Eggs 
produced from this mash are large, 
uniform, and bring best prices. It 
will assure you finest quality hatch- 
ing eggs next Spring. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is a scientif- 
ically balanced mixture of just the 
things a hen needs to make eggs. It 
is thoroughly mixed, so that at 
every mouthfal the bird gets some 
of every ingredient. The base of 
this feed is fresh, pure oatmeal. To 


this are added essential minerals, 
proteins, molasses, and cod liver 
meal, 


Cod liver meal keeps hens in good 
condition. Keeps them active and 
eager-to-lay. Start now—a Quaker 
dealer in your neighborhood is 
waiting to serve you. 





Waite Lecuorn Ecc Farm 
JOHN SCHROPE, Prop. 


Hegins, Schuylkill Co., Pa. 
Aug. 1, 1928 
The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


My dear Sirs: 

I have been using Ful-O-Pep feed for 
three years with very good results. 

Before that time I mixed my own feed. 
The principal reasons that I changed to 
commercial mixed feed and selected Ful- 
O-Pep were: to save time; to eliminate 
danger of lack of uniformity in the home 
mixture; and to make certain of pure oat- 
meal base; also, I wanted a feed contain- 
ing Cod Liver Meal. 

Iam no dealer in poultry equipment 
and feed and therefore have no interest 
except in the merits of the feed and the 
results I am getting. 

A few of my pullets commenced to lay 
when four months old. I am well satisfied 
with the results that I am getting, and 
have no reason to change. 


Yours very truly, 


Ome Serotec) 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
POULTRY FEEDS 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 





Sick Chickens 


Many times in the last eighteen 
months I have boasted about the per- 
fect health of the small flock of Rhode 
Island Red and Red-Leghorn crossbred 


chickens that Mrs. Whitson and the 
children care for. I was shocked, 
therefore, on returning to Des Moines 
after a trip out in the state the last 
of September to hear that we owned 
some sick chickens. 

Upon inspection I agreed that they 
were sick, but was at a loss to know 
what the disease was. Several nearly 
mature cockerels and pullets showed 
listlessness and were thin. 
three had difficulty in walking—some 
sort of leg weakness. A few others 
appeared to have defective sight. 
Somewhat watery, light-colored drop- 
pings were common to all in ill-health. 


Several showing some other poor 
health signs also showed colds. Two 
had a distinctly roupy sneeze. If it 


hadn’t been for the roupy touch, I 
would have insisted that the flock had 
eaten something dead or decayed or 
moldy that had poisoned them. 

We had raised the chicks on clean 
ground; had fed them a good ration 
and we had not introduced any new 
birds into the flock since spring. 

I took specimens to Ames and asked 
the veterinary department clinic to 
examine them. Dr. C. D. Rice ven- 
tured a guess at the trouble before he 
killed the bird. “Tapeworms” was 
his opinion. And the examination of 
the intestines showed clearly that he 
was right. The infestation was too 
heavy for there to be any chance for 
the chickens to survive. 

This is the time of year that tape- 
worm troubles 
most acutely, 
Rice. Of course, infestation occurred 
during the summer, but the worms did 
not become abundant enough to show 
up until late September, October and 
November. Much of the roup and colds 
that appears in flocks with the early 





and lack of strength and flesh result- 
ing from tapeworm infestation. Given 
slightly unfavorable conditions or con- 
tact with almost any disease, these 
tapeworm infested: chickens are the 
first victims, according to Doctor Rice. 

So our entire flock is to immedi- 
| ately receive kamala capsules. 
are not going to depend on any gen- 
eral flock treatment. Each gets an in- 
dividual dose. Probably we will have 
, a few to bury in a day or two, but 
those that the kamala. kills will be 
those so weak that they would prob- 
ably die within a few weeks anyhow. 

How did we get the tapeworms in 
the flock when they were raised on 
clean: ground? Not at all difficult to 
answer. Tapeworms have an inter- 
mediate host. That is, chickens are 
not infested directly from other chick- 
ens. One stage of the worm must 
grow in some other form of life. The 
ordinary house fly is one’of the hosts 
of the tapeworm in poultry. The sea- 
son favored flies—at least there were 
plenty. around our chicken yard. all 
summer. That probably explains it. 
—J. W. 


| 
| cold snaps is due to the low vitality 
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Price Factors on Eggs 

We are rapidly approaching the De 
riod of high egg prices. Production jg 
heaviest during the spring months and 
lightest during the fall and early yi. 
ter. This makes November and :De. 
cember usually the months of higheg - 
egg prices. After January 1 the heng 
of commercial poultrymen begin ty 
gain in production. By February ang 
March there is considerable gain jp 
farm flocks. Eggs are often placed ip 
storage during the latter part of 
March, with the storage continuing 


| heavy during April and May. 
Two or | 


In making an analysis of the egg 
prices on the New York market the 
New Jersey marketing department 
gives three important factors as infly. 
encing prices. They are: The num 
ber of shell eggs in storage; the num 
ber of frozen eggs in storage; and 
the receipts of fresh eggs on the New 
York market. It should be noted that 
storage eggs, both in the shell and 
frozen, are considered from all parts 
of the United States. The reason for 
this is that eggs of this character may 
be easily shipped from one section to 
another. 

Undoubtedly the New Jersey at: 
thorities have outlined the most im- 
portant factors on the egg market. We 
can expect considerable increase in 


| price, especially in fresh eggs, during 
| the remainder of the year. 
| who have well matured pullets that 
| are coming into laying during the fall 


Producers 


will realize a higher net return than 
those who have neglected their birds 
during the past summer. 





New Interest Manifested in 


A new president for the American 
Poultry Association and several new 
lines of work for the near future made 
the recent meeting in Ardmore, Okla. 










one of the most successful in recent 


years. 
try interests of the country have been 
growing faster than the mother ass 
ciatiom and as a result the breeders 
will be glad to see new life manifest 
ed in the American Poultry Associa 
tion. 

One of the important lines of work 
will be the examination of flocks by 
judges and special inspectors licensed 
by the association: 
be issued to flocks: which pass cer 
tain tests in regard to breed charac 
teristics. It is expected that this will 


be closely associated: with the hatch | 


ery business in some sections of the 
country and thereby help in improv 
ing the quality of baby chicks. 


Small editions of the Standard of 7 


Perfection will also be issued. These 
will sell for $1 and will meet the needs 


During recent years the pou 7 


Certificates will © 


of breeders who care for a standard 


for their particular breed. A commit — 


tee was appointed to revise the Stant 


ardeof Perfection. 
a great deal of time will be spent 
order to include all points that ha 
proved of value from a utility sté 
point as well as the customary bi 
characteristics. f 


It is thought that 
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f Telling about ) 
| NEMA 
|woRM CAPSULES 
 (Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 


Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 
poet fia so 
Quick Action — No Losses 
inexpensive 
Nema Capsules sat your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
=) ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
» PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











The Sharples Separator is ite own best advertise- 
ment. We want it to de MORE advertising right 
WOW! Just 500 machines have been made up to do 
thie job—every one the finest we know hew to make. 
~ The first 500 applicants will get theirs for exactly $20 
ofthe regular price. But 600 machines won't 
last long—s0 you better act quick! 

Remember, this is the genuine diskless, 
eay-to-clean 










—the most marvelous skimmer 
the world has ever known. 
STANDARD in value as a geld 
eoin—you’ve never before had 
opportunity like this! ' 

Write at once for the facts. Ask 
a to hold a machine until you 

_- have had time to consider. 


_ SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
 Tapt A142, WEST CHESTER, PA. 





of your 
feed cost 
- by grinding grain! 
Feed ground grain, the N 
— cheap EASY way. 





More profitable,” say 
leading feeders. 1 mo’s 
feed saving on 100 head of stock 
this heavy-duty, genuine 
-hammer power grinder! 
Never before so low 
- Now, only 675! 


le, perfected design does it. 
Hammer 


din 
ya Hard objedte ingrais 
ers or other parts. 
tom per br.! 10 to 20 
/ Send your name, to- 
day, for full details of 


this amazing grinder value! FREE, illustrated book 
. oo. EASY advantages. Tells how to produce 
See cheap live-stoek gains! Get the facts. 

: acard, NOW! 


_ EASY MFG. CO., Dept. W-7, LINCOLN, NEB. 





u The World's Greatest Feed Grinder! 

Years successful service. sizes—elevator or blower. 
FEEDGRINDERGO., Dent's i 

inall principal cities. = 


© Cut Feed Costs ¥/3)} 


es TANK HEATER 


fy fa BURNS 





































Kicking Cows 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a cow that is a persistent 
kicker. What is the best method of 
handling her?” 

Kicking during the milking period 
is largely a matter of habit. Some 
cows are ruined when they are first 
broken to milk by poor management. 
We take it from our subscriber that he 
has .probably purchased this cow and 
that she is too good a milker to use 
for raising calves or to send to the 
butcher. Under such circumstances 
we think it would be best to use some 
method of restraining her hind legs 
at milking time. Striking a cow for 
kicking usually makes the matter 
‘worse. 

The hind legs may be restrained by 
putting a strap around the legs just 
above the hocks. Pass the strap 
around one leg, cross it between the 
legs and then place it around the 
other leg, drawing them close togeth- 
er. Unless the middle of the strap is 
crossed the strap will slip down when 
the cow struggles. 

With a cow that is a confirmed 
kicker, this strap should be applied 
before each milking. She will strug- 
gle some for a -few milkings, but if 
treated kindly she will soon learn 
that she can do no harm, except to 
herself, and will usually stand reason- 
ably still during the milking period. 
Often cows that kick are very nerv- 
ous and therefore must be handled 
with greater care than the average 
cow: 





Soybeans Make Excellent Feed 


More Iowa dairymen will probably 
have a home grown protein supple- 
ment to feed this fall and winter than 
during any of the former years. This 
is due to the increased acreage of soy- 
beans which will be used either as hay 
or the beans used to feed in the con- 
centrated part of the ration. 

Experiments which have been con- 
ducted by a large number of experi- 
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ment stations show that cracked soy- 
beans make an excellent feed for dairy 
cows. At the Iowa station, cracked 
soybeans proved to be better than oil 
meal in balancing up a ration of corn 
and oats, Other stations have varied 
a little from the Iowa results, but the 
general results show that soybeans can 
be counted upon as having a value 
elose to that of oil meal. 

Soybean hay has also shown excel- 
lent results in different experimental 
tests. 





Effect of Bacteria in Milk 


Different kinds of bacteria affect 
milk differently. With some kinds of 
bacteria, the change in milk is visible 
to the eye. In other cases, the change 
can be noted in the taste or flavor. The 
most common cause of spoilage in milk 
is due to bacteria that cause the milk 
to sour. Bacteria that cause a change 
in flavor probably occupy second place 
from the standpoint of commercial loss. 
Baeteria that are dangerous to health 
must also be guarded against. 

In most instances, the growth and 
development of bacteria in milk do not 
reach the point where the milk or oth- 
er dairy products are spoiled, but the 
most common. effect is to lower the 
quality of the product. Bacteria grow 
rapidly in milk and unless steps are 
taken to prevent their entrance into 
milk and to check their growth after 
milking, there will be a material loss 
of quality in the product. 

There are two essentials in produc- 
ing milk with a low bacterial count. 
The first is. careful methods of milk- 
ing, and the second is the rapid cooling 
of the milk when it comes from the 
cow. Clean barns, clipping the udders 
of cows and wiping with a moist cloth 
before milking will do a great deal to 
keep down bacteria in the milk. The 
use of small-top milk pails is also ad- 
vised. Cooling the milk immediately 
after milking can be accomplished by 
a cooling tank or by special devices 
that are on the market for that pur- 
pose. 
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INCUBATOR 











This yom, af all years, with hog pelenpas they 
ar ‘ou aa ost 
a PIGINCULATOR. 


Saves Pigs in Coldest Weather ! 
YOU can farrow pigs in below zero weather 
with 100% safety; hover arrangement, an ex- 
clusive PIG INCUBATOR feature, warms lit- 
tle pig Pens to 70 degrees and the sow 3 to 
40 degrees even in coldest weather. is en- 
ables you to get two litters yearly from each 
sow—and e the early markets when 
prices are highest with the 

“PIG INCUBATOR” 
—a perfect farrowing house and a year ‘round 
hog h separate pens for six sows and lit- 
ters; br stove in center with six separate 
little pig pens where pigs can keep snug and 
warm in coldest weather, and away from sow. 
Five-cornered pens and brooder gate pa 
pigs from being laid on. Makes early 
ing profitab! 
Best for McLean S 

Rests on skids. Easily 
owners or renters. Sanitary. 
in roof which draws out all foul air. Fresh air 
comes inat the top of windows; keeps air pure 
without drafts and letting in rain, sleet or 
snow. Two men can put up in A * 
Already painted. Weather roof and cello- 

lass, top ventilating windows. Built of clear 
fr and No.! dimension lumber. Actually costs 


less than to build one yourself. 
























































































Dairy barn equipment such as-this reduces labor, increases milk and butterfat 
production, saves feed and prevents injuries. 



























a> ft: . . 
> Life Immunity with One Dose 
» CALVES need not die from Black- 
leg. Once properly vaccinated 
they are no longer susceptible. 
Franklin Vaccine excels in purity 
and potency becauseof an exclusive 
method of chemical sterilization. 
Sold by Drug Score Agencies otherwise direct. 
Every stock owner should read the 
Calf Book, full of interesting facts 
on Blackleg. Send for free copy, 
©. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Fort Worth E) Pase Marfa 
Amaritio Kansas City 




















Please mention -Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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& 
plans for 
farm buildings 


Hundreds of them, every type 
and description—a complete as- 
sortment now available to every farmer 
who writes for them within the next ten 
days. They are not just anotherissueof 
advertising books, but actually contain 
hundreds of valuable ideas applicable to 
every farm, large or small, 


The last Free Offer 


This is the last free offer of these books 
that we will publish this year. Act 
promptly—write for your copies now. 


During the past season we have greatly . 
enjoyed our extensive work with farmers 
in this territory. We have been glad to 
supply you the information requested 
and have truly appreciated your confi- 
dence in Dewey Cement as evidenced by 
your increased use of it, 


Your Dewey dealer is a good man to 
know. We hope you will get better ac- 
quainted with him. 








DEWEY PORTLAND 
CEMENT Co. 
309 Mutual Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Sign your name and address. Clip the 
complete advertisement and mail at once, 





Name. 


























for Swollen Tendons 


Aissonsmewill reduce inflamed, § 
strained, swollen. tendons, or muscles. | 
Stopsthe lamenessand pain from asplint 
ersoft-curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50:at druggists, or 
postpaid: Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
free. 

Prom a race horse owner: “Used: Absorbs 
tme on a yearling pacer with strained tens 


don. Colt all over lameness, though for 9 
time couliin’t take astep. Great stuff.” 


ABSORBINE 


IW. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield. Mess. 






























CLOVER SEED Sse. a | 
Se 
BRUNS SEED.STORE, Davenport, towa | 

















EF your dealer does not handle the 
CORN HUSKERS write to. 








R. N. Thomas, Box 103, Shenandoah, towa, for catalog 








~ Please refer to thispaper when writing. 








Ike, the Mail Order 
Detecti 





(Continued: from page 14) 


up to the counter he was arrested. When 


he was brought ever to the court house 
by the deputies, he was left a while be- 
fore anyone questioned him. But after 
the breakfast at the Owl was over the 
attorney and Briggs went back and ques- 
tioned’ him. They didn’t tell him what 
had taken place and altho they gave 
him a thoro examination Wheeler was 
clever enough to evade them and ap- 
peared indignant that they detained him. 
This all happened while I was at the 
Bugle office awaiting Anna’s arrival. I 
must have been fooled right to have for- 
gotten that part but Baker was there 
and he finally telephoned me. 

“Bill, if you want to make your story 


good, you better come over here and get | 


the rest of it,’”” he told me and hung up. 
Maybe you think I didn’t get over to that 
office in a hurry. 

Just as I came in, Ike Crawford had 
stepped- out and soon he walked in 
bringing the Swede. Wheeler didn’t see 
him enter and was busy denying things 
when the Swede stepped up and slapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Morning, Jim Wiseman,” he said. 
“How’s the fireman? When you going to 
hand over that thousand?” 

Say; you should have seen Wheeler or 


Wiseman as the Swede had ealled him, | 


turn around. 

“What do you mean, you _ crook?” 
Wheeler fairly screamed, and then calmed 
himself and continued, ‘‘What’s the idea 
of all this anyhow?” 

“Oh, just a little surprise party, boss,” 
the Swede replied. “Come on, Doc, might 
as well kick in, they got the rope on 
you.”’ 

It was at this point I had another shock. 
Seemed like I just was so dumb I never 
could get things thru my head that morn- 
ing. For out of Briggs -private office 
came Anna Louise Barber with several 
papers in her hand. 

“Mr. Crawford,’”’ she began, “I believe 
you have some finger prints there that 
came from the state department recently. 
Could I have them?” 

“If I can find them,’’ Ike calmly replied. 
“Oh, here they are.’ 

“Wheeler, or Wiseman, as the men here 


are calling you, did you ever see this be- | 


fore?” Anna was.saying. She held up a 
page. proof of the Bugle and I remembered 
the day it blew on the floor. 

Wheeler denied ever seeing it. 

“Too bad,’ Anna said, ‘‘for you made 
a mistake picking it up. Here’s where 
your fingers left your mark. Unfortu- 
nately they happen to be the same ones 
taken off of James Wiseman at Joliet 
eight years ago. Incidentally they check 
with your record at Leavenworth. Mr. 
Crawford, I believe, can tell you some- 
thing: else if he will consult his) card.” 

I never knew Anna to be so solemn 
and business like. She turned to Ike 
Crawford and Ike was scratching what 
little hair he had left. 

“This one,’”” he stammered.. ‘“‘Why that’s 
the one that was on that faucet out to 
the Hockinson place.” 

Henderson, the county attorney, spoke 
up just then. 

“No use faking any further, Wheeler, 
we know you took gasoline out there. Tell 
us about it?” 

Doc was stumped all right and finally 
he: crumbled. 

“Hell, this is what I get for tying up 
with a bunch of small crooks. Sure, I 
stopped out there spotting them hogs and 
needed gas. Anything else you want to 
know?” 

I saw them take Doc. out and lock him 
Then I turned to Anna. 
in thunder you doing in that 


| deal?” IL blurted out. 


“Avr, Billy boy, it’s a. shame to keep 
you guessing, here this telis it,” and she 
opened her hand bag and produced a card 
for me to read. 

“Anna TL. Barker, 
Bured@u, Chicago.” 

I was flabbergasted... Here Anna wasn’t 
a reporter at all and’ I was as badly fooled 
as any one. It took time to get words 
out of my mouth, 

“How come you are working here?” I 
finally blustered forth. 

“Oh, Bill, can’t yow see the insurance 
company wanted to get this fellow? If 
they had sent out a man, Wheeler, as 
you call him, would have beem suspicious. 
But L really didn’t catch him. Mr. Craw- 
ford did) that. He sent those prints to 
the state office that he took off that 
faucet and they traced them down. It’s 
Mr. Crawford who is the hero, not me.” 
Ike was: sure: proud right then and we 

congratulated: him. 


National Detective 


i 


The stuff. was about all over and I was 
walking back to the office with Anna. 
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Feed it... 


regularly! 





Don’t give Moorman’s Hog Minerals in doses, 
like a medicine. Don’t stop feeding it when your 
hogs begin to pick up. Moorman’s is a feed— 
an essential part of the hog’s daily ration. 

By keeping Moorman’s before their hogs all 
the time, thousands.of American farmers cut 
production costs and get big extra profits. 

Write for your free copy of the new booklet, 
**The New Cost-Cutting Plan”—a simplified 
system worked out for you by the Moorman 
Cost-Cutting Council in the National Swine 
Growers’ Association. Address: The Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Dept. L-4 , Quincy, Hlinois. 


MoorMan’s 
MinERAL FEEDs 


Cut production costs 








“IT suppose you will be leaving now,” I 
started off with. 

“Well, I'm afraid Unele Jim wont need 
me any more.”’ 

Somehow I got my nerve up. f& was 
really desperate. “Anna, you say your 
name isn’t Barber—you changed it when 
you came here—’ 

Before she had a chance to reply my 
bravery shtdved me forward once more. 

“How’d you like to change it again?” 

Anna for once didn’t kid me and before 
I knew it she come back at me, “Why 
Billy boy, I think it would be real nice. 
Want me to write up for the Bugle?’ 

Well, now, it ended happily too. The 
Swede was let off for his tip and given a 
short jail sentence. The rest of the gang 
took a long vacation and of course Briggs 
and Ike are busy over in their office for 
another term. Jackson was the first man 
to congratulate Briggs, and just to show 
you how square Briggs is he made Jack- 
son a deputy. 

Baker was so pleased with all the news 
and so on that when he heard I was coax- 
ing Anna to stay over in Portville he 
ealled me in and talked a while and 
finally teok me in as a partner. But say, 
having a detective for a wife is fierce, you 
just can’t get away with anything. 

(The End.) 


TEXAS FEEDER LAMBS 
Tt is quite generally recognized that the 
bulk of the Texas range lambs will usually 
have to be marketed as feeders at wean- 
ing time, due to the facet that under the 
hot summer temperatures prevailing on 
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the Rambouillets are not so likely to 





FA 


be overweight..as finished lambs, and 
hence less likely to be subject to the dis- 
count or lower price paid for heavy lambs. 

Each year upward of 600,000 smooth- 
bodied Texas lambs: of fine-wool breeding, 
weighing between 50 and 75 pounds at 
weaning time, are shipped to the feed lets. 
in the corn belt states at prevailing mar- 
ket prices paid for crossbred feeder lambs 
in the northwest. Many large Texas op- 
erators follow the practice of breeding the 
more heavily folded type of fine-wool 
ewes to smooth-bodied fine-wool rams, 
and of mating the smooth-bodied ewes to 
heavy type rams. As a result of this 
practice, a: remarkably uniform smooth- 
bodied lamb crop is generally produced. 
It is estimated that 40,000 fine-wool lambs 
have been fattened in the feed lots in the 
Rio Grande valley im southwestern Texas 
during the current season. 





NORTH CAROLINA COMPLETES T. B. 
TESTING OF CATTLE 

Completing the tuberculin testing of all 
cattle in the last four of its one hundred 
counties, early in October, North Carolina 
has wor the distinction of being the first 
state to have 100 per cent of its counties 
classed as “modified accredited areas” in 
the national campaign for the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis, it was announced 
recently by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

That an entire state should achieve this 
goal within a decade speaks well for 
the soundness of the area plan and for the 
efficiency of the work, and in the opinion 
of Dr. A. BE. Wight, chief of the tuber- 
culosis eradication division, should be e2- 
couraging not only to all officials, but 
to alk livestock interests thruout the 
country. ; 

pimetncnod ing close on the heels of North 
Carolina is Maine, he says, where thir- 
teen of its sixteen counties are already 
listed as modified accredited areas. The 
rate of progress im that state indicates 
that it will be 100 per eent “clean” next 
year. Since the ‘campaign was inaugu 
im 191%, the degree) of infection 
the United States has beem reduced per 
four per cent to two per cent, and 2 
of 58f counties and twenty-one townships, 
seattered thruout eleven states, have been 
placed on the modified aceredited list. 


the lightest wood weigh 
aes Mehteris’ per cubie foot. 





>) die seven. 
is grown in South America. 





fifty pounds per cubie foot. 
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The coming of cold days 
reminds you that now is the 
time to get your automobile 
fixed up for winter driving. 
Slippery days ahead call for 
tire chains and perhaps new 
tires, for it is no fun to get 
out on cold and raw days 
and fuss with an old casing 
that should have been re- 
placed by a new one in the 
protection of the home garage. 


_ Check up on your windshield 
- wiper, get lighter oil for your 
motor, new grease in your 
transmission and running 
gear. If you drive or are out 
a great deal during the winter. 
months, there is nothing that 
brings so much comfort as a 
heater. They are easy to 
install and as long as the 
heat is there anyway, why 
‘not utilize it for your own 
benefit instead of wasting it? 
Manufacturers say that you 
should change spark plugs 
in the fall, too, to be sure of 


easier starting and greater 


pulling powér when driving 
conditions are none too good. 
You will find there is no place 
~ like our “Farm Service’ Hard- 
_ Ware Stores to buy auto 
Supplies. A “tag” store is 


€asy to find. 
Your “Farm Service’? Hardware Men 


” 





































‘a AWAY 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The difference between work 
and exercise is that you can 


work without a special uni- 
form.” 
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HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes November 6, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


WITH A KICK 

Jones had heard a riddle at the office 
that he thought was pretty good, so he 
decided to try it on the wife. 

“Why,” said he, the minute he opened 
the door, “why am I like a mule?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Mrs. Jones.” ‘TI 
know you are, but I don’t know why.” 


HIS TURN NEXT 


A farmer walked into the bank, sought 
out the credit manager, and proceeded to 
apply for a $1,000 loan. 

After the interview had been in progress 
for some little time, and it appeared that 
the loan was going thru, the farmer said: 

“Well, Mr. Credit Manager, suppose at 
the end of six months this note ‘perspires’ 
and I am unable to pay you, what then?” 

“In that event,” replied the banker 
quickly, ‘‘we’d make you sweat for it.’’ 





MISTAKEN SIGNAL 


Druggist: “Say, doc, can you fix this 
twitching eye of mine?” 

Doctor: “Is it troubling you much?” 

Druggist: ‘‘Well, yes, in a way. You 
see, every time I wait on a man and he 
sees that twitch, he says, ‘Don’t care if 
I do.’ ” : 

‘ 


Joe, aged four, and little Jimmy, aged 
five, were sitting on the doorstep discuss- 
ing the various mysteries of the child 
world. 

Suddenly Jimmie turned and asked: 
“Joe, do you believe there is a devil?’ 

To which Joe triumphantly replied: 
‘Why, no, Jimmie, of course there ain’t. 
That’s just like Santa Claus—it’s just 
your daddy.” 


LIFELONG PEDESTRIANS 
“Tt never was arrested in my life,’’ the 
long-whiskered gentleman declared indig- 
nantly.. © 
“T don’t drive a car, either,” agreed th 
fat man. 


THE HIGH COST OF MATRIMONY 
“But, lady,” a marriage-license clerk ex- 
plained to a movie actress applicant, ‘‘the 
law compels me to record all previous 
marriages before I issue a license.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed her prospective 
husband. “And I’ve got a taxi waiting!” 


ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO LABOR 

*T ’ear Bill *Awkins is suin’ the com- 
pany fer damages.” 

“Why, wot ’ave they done to ’im?” 

‘They blew the quittin’ whistle when ’e 
was carryin’ a ’eavy bit 0’ wood an’ ’e 
dropped it on ’is foot.” 


TAKING IT EASY 
Little Emily had been to school for the 
first time. 
“Well, darling, and what did you learn?” 
asked her mother on her return. 
“Nuffin,” sighed Emily, hopelessly. “I’ve 
got to go back tomorrow.” 


PREFERRED IT 

Policeman: “Now, then, 
What’s your name?” 

Speed Fiend: ‘‘Demetrius Aloysius Hep- 
plewaite.” 

Policeman:, “None o’ that now. It’s 
your name I want, not the family motter.” 
os : 


come on. 


insures 
Heavy BEEF 


O™ ? /1oths of the mineral matter of a steer’s body 
is made up of lime {calcium} and phosphorus— 
about 20 Ibs. per 1000 of the live weight. Yet that is the most impor- 
tant part of the animal’s body.... 

For it represents the framework, the bones, on which the steer 
builds beef. That 20 lbs. is composed of minerals lacking in ordi- 
nary farm feeds. 

FOS-FOR-US supplies in digestible food form the needed bone-build- 
ing minerals, Remember, tri-calcium 3 
phosphate is a mineral food. The U. S. 
Dispensatory so states. 

FOS-FOR-US is a natural mineral, 
made by nature in ages past in just the 
proportions most readily utilized by the 
animal body. 

By feeding FOS-FOR-US, stockmen have proved 
that they build bigger bones, and mature their stock 
for market more quickly. Agricultural collegés, ex- 
periment stations and experts in animal husbandry 5 
all agree that a mineral food like FOS-FOR-US - = wry, NY. 
cuts down the need of grains, hay and forage. : = deg 

Less of those expensive feeds are needed when the + - 
animal gets its essential minerals in FOS-FOR-US, - 
and does not have to consume vast quantities of PIGS GAINED WEIGHT 
other feeds in its search for bone-building material. My pigs last August weighed 

By feeding FOS-FOR-US, grain and hay all goes around 40 pounds, notany more. 
to make meat. I fed them FOS-FOR-US and 

FOS-FOR-US is sold in car lots through estab- ground feed up to February 
lished grain dealers. It therefore costs you 25% ith, and when I sold them 
to 50% less. they averaged 290 pounds each. 

Try it out FREE. Send the coupon fora 10-Ib. ee eat ° 
sample bag. No cost. Mix with 200 Ibs. of ES 3 
grain and watch results in your own feed lot. Chas E. Starr, Steamboat 
Mail coupon today. Rock, lowa 


FoOS-FoR-US 


FOR OTHER FARM 
ANIMALS, TOO 


Iam a booster for FOS-FOR- 
US Mineral Mixture. I have 
fed FOS-FOR-US to four calves 
that were in a run-down con- 
dition and in three weeks’ time 
I noticed a great difference. I 
also fed this product to one hog 
who was down and could not 
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NTERNATIONAL | tral And Co 
MANUFACTURERS | Cinannati, Ohio. 
GRICULTURAL | See 
OF HIGH GRADE 
J Name 
ORPORATION | cro0s 
FERTS 
431 Main Street a go eek ie 
Dept.44 Ohio | My dealer is 








THEY’RE ALL FOR IT/. 


AND HOW THEY 
THRIVE ON IT-~ 


MOLASSES 


av fire 
APPETIZER paiion . CONDITIONER 


Faster Gains -« Better Finish - Simple to Feed 
Assists in putting cattle on full feed in shortest time. 
Keeps them on Feed — They drink more. 
Send for circular. When will you Feed? 
DEALERS and SATISFIED CUSTOMERS Everywhere 


PENICK & FORD SALES C0O., Inc. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


_w ress 


NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
case. pepo tty pfim eg Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shi 
points serving 7 states. . 












































S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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oe Look for what you need 
\ Sell what you wish through these columns __\ 










RATE 10c PER WORD T= NAME anv App we 













































































Semestevatis MSSae eae | 
ee Oi erie stop orders and changes mae 
Sp ee eight gee er eee 2 
Seu EDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
MISSOURI SHORTHORNS ae FARM MACHINERY 
Number FARMS in Nodaway county, Missouri, | TWO choice young Shorthorn show bulls; | FOR SALE—15-30 | MeCormick-Deenme 
Words evens Insertions. $100 to $150 per acre. Very low rate of red was first in his elass; roan was tractor, like new, $750; 28x50 Case g¢ E 
ri 3 B taxation. See or write, F. C. Barber, | grand champion. Come and see them. | vanized steel separator, fully equipped, 
es es $2. ‘00 $4. “00 36. ca $ 8.00]$16.00/$26.00 Skidmore, Mo. | Ed. Williams, Corwith, Towa. + eit stole Pencoeen” — both 41, Ko 
 eaeets, 2201 4401 6.80; 8:80| 17-60] 28:60 | SPAT Land icin ee 1 th d SS Oe eens STOP cranking that Fordson tracto 
eee : : ; an ales—Several thousan <I ; or 
geese 2.30} 4.60] 6.90] 9.20| 18:40| 29:90 | aeres of Montana state land will be sold | HZREFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two | a starter; money-back guarantee altel 
Be kines 2.40| 4.80] 7.20] 9.60] 19.20 31.20 | ‘at public auction, beginning November 17. | aehorned: some T. B. tested heifer calves | te" Gays; illustrated circular free. John, 
SERS 2.50| 5.00] 7.50} 10.00] 20.00] 32.50 | The land is loeated along the Great North- | and yearlings: some fleshy cattle eating | S02 Br0S.. Shenandoah, Towa. 
26. ..ccee 2.60) 5.20] 7.80} 10.40] 20.80| 33.80 | ern Railway, in northern Montana. Write} corn. V. W. Channel, Douds, Iowa FOR SALE—50 H. P. Case steam tractig 
eS 2.70) 5.40} 8.10) 10.80) 21.60) 35.10 | for full particulars. E. C. Leedy, Dept. cys : : : engine, fully equipped, $475; seria} No 
| Baas 2:80| 5.60) 8.40] 11.20) 22:40/ 36.40 | 1007, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, | FOR SALE—Good white faced wet cows, | 39631. J.B. Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 
ery 2.90{ 5.80/ 8.70| 11.60 = = 37.70 | Minnesota. 58 head. Jay Hayden, Eldon, lowa, Route 
= 1, Farmers’ Phone. GOPHER TRAPS 
No advertisement for less $2.00 Wallaces” Farmer classified ads _ put WAN annnnnnnriny 
accepted. Check must. be otrmeben i. Please you in touch with a market for farm DUROC JERSEYS TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; sat: 


type or print your advertisement. 


land that can be reached in no other way. 





BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 





corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. eelock Co., Equitable 


Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


FOLEY BROTHERS, 1020 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago. Long experience in the produce 
business has given ws an outlet where we 
are im a pesition to obtain the highest 
Prices for poultry and veal. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago.. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
RICHARD J. COLLINS, 60 years in busi- 
ness, solicits consignments live poultry- 














veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. . 





WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 

dressed calves and selected white eges. 
Bignest prices guaranteed. J. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Til. 


WANTED—Live 





and dressed _ poultry, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


NEBRASKA 
NEBRASKA farms for sale; easy terms; 
a few for rent. C. Bradley, Wolbach, 
Greeley County, Nebraska. 
NEW YORK 











DUROC boars, immune, March farrow; 
sired by big type Reaper Giant 10th, 
Stilts Advance, Bobby Stilts and Monarch. 
Big, husky fellows, with lots of bone and 
stretch. J. C. Danner, Yale, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 








FOR SALE—100-acre farm, ten cows, milk 
$3.25 per hundred pounds; tools, com- 
oy 4 sugar equipment; price $4,500. 

Ruby Ferris, Lisle, N. ¥. 





POLAND CHINA boars, sired by thousand 

pound boar, $40 and $50; satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. Molloy 
& Son, Albion, Marshall County, Iowa. 





WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy hor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, im the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Hasy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map. and Booklet Noe. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOK ahead. A farm home in. Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon will provide for you and 
your family. w prices and easy terms. 
Write for literature (mentioning state) to 
H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 











SHEEP 
FOR SALE—Purebred Shropshire yearling 
rams, prize winning —- MR 
Truitt & Son, Ottumwa, Iowa, R. 9. Phone, 
Agency, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEQUS 
LIVESTOCK—If you. want information or 
want to buy any kind of purebred beef 
or dairy cattle, hogs, sheep or goats, light 
or draft horses, jacks, purebred foxes or 
black raccoons, write us what you want. 
We will tell you where to locate breeders 
who have stock to sell. No charge for our 
service. National Society of Record Asso- 
eiations, Ellis McFarland, Secretary, 840 
Exchange Ave., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED —- 

















LIVESTOCK 
BROWN SWISS 








ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. cu <s coops: on request. H. F. 

Fischer & Englewood, Chicago: 

Established 1890. 

KEAN & STRYKBR—Specialties: Poul- 
try;. veal, eggs. We cooperate with 

Wallaces’ Farmer square deal policy. 716 

Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

WE. PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 

Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 

and tags. 

COUGLE Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. Ship 

to us your poultry-veal, eggs. Top prices. 

Prompt remittance. 

TURKDBY raising and marketing. Order 
Fox plan booklet now, 10c. The Peter 

Fox Sons Company, 1122 Fulton Market, 

Chicago, Il. 

JOSEPH DUSEK CoO., 726 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 

turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 

wanted. Premiums paid. 


DOGS. AND PET STOCK 


HIGH grade black English Shepherd pups 
from No. 1 heeling parents; males, $6; 

females, $8. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, 

Minn. 

IRISH Terrier pups; not bred for looks, 
but for workin “qualities and game- 





























ness; male, $25; female, $20. V. Stone- 

braker, Allerton, Iowa. 

SHEPHERD and Collie pu from good 
es, $2.75.. B. 


' stock; males, $4.50; femai 
A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


AM NOW offering a few females, two 
bulls of serviceable age and some choice 
bull calves, H. A. Mabon, Randalia, fa. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

@HOICH Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months eld, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

HOLST EINS 

HIGH grade Holstein heifers, selected in- 

dividuals, will make really pro- 
ducers, eight weeks old, $25 each. Crated 
here. Tubereulin tested. Shipped ex- 














press, collect. Inspect before paying. 
a Bros., Como Station, St. Paul, 
inn 





TWO purebred Holstein bulls ready for 
service; dams’ cow testing association 
records, 465 and 380 lbs. fat; very good 
individuals. Gale Frink, Lisbon, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Three Holstein cows and 
five heifers, all registered, due to fresh- 
en this fall and winter. For particulars, 
write, Mathew Michel, Spragueville, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein = 
and heifers at reasonable prices; 
tested. 
cord, 








Glarner & Bringgold, West tan 
nn. 





JERSEYS 
WELL —— Jersey bull, twenty months 
: old, $60. . BF. Guggisberg, Eagle Grove, 
owa. 





OLD established firm wants help in every 

locality. Prefer experienced hog feed- 
ers, that are well acquainted with feeders 
and hog raisers, to work with our service 
men. We furnish car. Pay salary_or 
commission. Can work spare time. We 
will buy sick hogs (necro and flu herds) 
or will sell our proved treatment. Our 
reference; Packers National Bank, South 
Omaha. In replying give bank reference. 
Address, Federal Concentrates Co., Serv- 
ice Dept., South Omaha, Neb. 


WANTHED—Farmer or farmer’s son 





or 


Good profits. MecConnon & Co., 


F-34106, Winona, Minn. 


man to travel in country. Steady Dent. ; 


| BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 


} hens, $1. 50, ‘$2 each. Hucke Bros., 
| son, Towa, R. 1. 


PULLETS Wanted—Anconas; 
| Black, Buff and White Minorcas; 


isfaction guaranteed. Write for cirey. 


lar. A. F. Renken, G-444, Crete, Neb, 


HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. “Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
HONEY 


GOLDEN Nectar brand honey, delicious; 
one gallon, $1.80; one-half gallon, $1 
Joseph Burk, R. 2, Box 61, Norwalk, Towa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





























neys; patents and trade-marks, 92 
Equitable Blidg.,. Des Moines, Iowa. 
POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 
400 Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 
| . hens, early hatch pullets, large or or aaa 


i ig ee John Hass, Bet- 





MINORCAS 





| LARGE type S. C. W. Minorca. cockerels 


for sale, from prize winning flock, May 
hatched, 25 each, .ome and two-year 
Bron- 





_PULLETS WANTED 





Buff, 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns: 


White Rocks. What have you? State age, 
bt tat and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, 
inois 





MISCELLANEOUS 
BUFF Orpington ducks; world record lay- 
ers; trios, $7; drakes, $3. Giant African 
geese; ganders, $6; pairs, $10. Buff Or- 
pington cockerels, $2.50; Poorman 200-egg 





| strains. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DELICIOUS sorghum, $1; large pail. Baby 

pullets,, 20 cents; pullets, eockerels, best 
cage 550 to 306. eggs. Guy Neisler, Ir- 
ving, 





MINORCA, Rock, Red, Wyandotte and 
Leghorn cockerels and pullets; priced 

for early sale. 

Hampton, Iowa.. 


USED CARS 








AUCTIONEERS 
LIVESTOCK auctioneer, all breeds. Write 
for dates. Reasonable rates. Jack B. 
Robinson, 803 Court St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


Bi AN AUCTIONEER, Earn $25-$100 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur. Ind. 
LEARN auctioneering at home. Every 

graduate successful. Diploma. Write 
for our free test offer. Auctioneers School, 
. Box 707, Davenport, Iowa. 

















A BARGAIN in Sophie Tormenton Jersey 
bulls; also twelve a heifers, 
will freshen soon. Geo aul, Tipton, Ia. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 











FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THis. San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a RE on, ay business, 
feeding millions of in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa com’ ined with dairying, 
hogs —_ poult yields a good income. 
A small, one-fam Seantiey Taran, with little hired 
labor, insures msuccess. You can w 
wcomers wel- 








it location 
San Joaquin Valley ‘folder and get 
our farm r, “The Harth,” free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


MISSOURI 
7 ACRES, team mares, harness, wagon, 
cultivator, harrow, hay tens 
hay, 175 bushels of corn, 150 poultry in- 
cluded; producing 50 els corn, 40 got - 
els wh and fine grass 
graveled road, 1% miles Wraiivcall high 
school town; §2 acres at in: ew 
dark, loam. soil;, weven. wire a, Sepcad,, spring. 








watered. ture; family fru stx-room 
—- .. white, two ches, ae 
city -available, . r 
house; cow. floor, cattle shed, 
garage. work. wood shed, granary,. 
all im = owner has ——— 
gg ae gro ap vane s ) 
Greaves, 292. Bast wien St ac Sedalia, 





LENT farm, big buildings, near 
town.in northwest Missouri; owner old, 
mates sacrifice price of $21,000, one-third 
cash. Halanre per cent. Box 12, care 


Sar 
a ee 





Wallaces’ Tacoma: 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 


" WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing............... -soceeeesWOFUS, to Fun 
BF cide laaita Cael times im your paper. I enclose a remittance of $................... ee 
to cover cost of these insertions. 
Name eer 
Address 








Write your ad here: 








J. H.. Hartshern, of Traer, [owa, 
fied columns for a number of years 


‘Pf tens and have had good results. 
You can get good returns, too. 





long.” 


(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


~ GOOD RESULTS 


writes us: “I have used your Classi- 
to advertise Buff and White Orping- 
I expeet to send you my ad before 











® Het want to buy or sell a car, it will 

y you to see us. Eleven years in the 
boston. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines,. Iowa. 








SIMPLIFICATION OF WOVEN WIRE 
FENCING 

A very good illustration of how the 
simplification and standardization move- 
ment for the elimination of manufactur- 
ing and industrial waste, 
and put into practice by the Department 
of Commerce, is seen in the work on 
woven wire fencing. 

The original recommendation as adopt- 
ed by the industry reduced the varieties 
of woven wire fencing from 552 to 69 and 
the woven wire fence packages from 2,072 
to 138. Just recently, this has again been 
revised and the varieties cut to 62 and 
the packages to 117. At the time the re- 


vision. was made, a careful sarvey showed © 


that 99 per cent of the total production of 


woven fencing followed the recommenda: | 


tions as to variety and packages. 


Thus, in‘about two years, this simplifi- ” 


cation work of the Department of Com- 


merce has cut the number of varieties of J 
woven. wire fence about 89 per cent ané © 


the number of packages something ove? 
94 per cent. And when one considers that 
of the 1927 production of woven fencing, 
99 per cent followed these recomme' 

tions. be can get some idea of the int 


mense savings ir manufacturing, storing, — 
jobbing and retailing of woven fencing, — 
savings which eventually must appear int 


competitive prices and hence be pas 
on to the consumers. 





NO MONEY IN TIMOTHY SEED 


It cost $5.19 2 hwndred to produce tim: 
othy seed im Iowa county, Iowa, last year, © 


and the seed was worth $4.80 a hundred 


on December 1 of that year. If no al- | 
lowance was made for interest om the in- 


vestment in land and buildings, the twe 


Iowa county farmers whe kept account 


last year in cooperation with agricultural 
economists at Iowa State College, woul 
have had a return of $2.56 an acre from 
their timothy seed. This is ‘about a thir : 


of the normal rent for land in this se¢> 


tion: 


also” 


Miller Poultry Yards, © 


as developed | 
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CES’ FARMER, October 26, 1928 


Sie 







(29) 1489 











MARKETS 


peice COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
PRE OND WITH LAST YEAR 


E e columns in the follow- 

ie Fereee worthy of the most careful 

y ag The first column gives percentage 

ae prices are of pre-war, and the 

~ gecond column percentage prices are of 
rresponding week last year. 




















next January. 






jevel of prices as a whole. 


3 the 










| are 





esale price level. 






of 





| general price level. 
"failure 


; production. 


tee co hing to do in order to get the 
ae at out is table is to note 
penefit out of th = ine 
isher’s wholesale price index is 
Bocer eant of pre-war and 103 per 
nad of the same time last year. Now go 
ever the list and see which products 
eve and which below the general 
Die ae i. —, 
oe e pre-war base it wi e note 
; a oe vod. lumber and the wag 
city labor are above the general price | 
Hogs, oats, gr en —o, ge 
. are decidedly below the 
’ ten” te: In most cases the 
of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


per cent of pre-war normal. 





CORN OLL CAKE MEAL 





generally in the twelve necrth-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 
JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre- 
relationships as a base, 
now indicates a 
hogs at Chicago 
RATLROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the 
October 6, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 107 per cent, grain 107 per 
cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 95 
er cent, ore 106 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 109 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 


war 


January lard 
price of $8.34 for heavy 


week ending 














| Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ‘ton lots. 
The Week’s Markets 
es CATTLE 
> 
i o 5 
| é éix 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 








_—====_o— 





steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 











































































































































































































































































































































Ss ee Choice and prime— | 
ere] Ek | ee RES 16.38/17.00/15.88 
S53) sh. | “ Week before ......... ues haus ia 

~ ~ ie] —- 

| S65) Fes | Last week ............ ly4.eglas.25 13.75 
} 223 rs a Week before ......... }15.25/15.75/14.25 

| Shp] Shy | Medium— | | | 
| Ran wae | Linet WOOK 2 < ccccccaced {12.88 |13.00/11.38 
fisher’s index number ...... | 1450; 103 c Week before ........«(12.75/13.25|11.75 

. - ommon— 

CATTLE—At Chicago | Last, week a ticle Spanos 273 10.50 9.12 
{gi)-pound fat cattle 1867107 | rigme weight weet’ ‘steers not] & 
1300-pound fat cattle ol ax | (1,100 tbs. down)— 

Canners and cutters .. - Choice and prime— 
ee a uatieek before peciticpeaehes 2 
edium and good— 
Heavy hogs .......... ath ovceu 125 84 Last week ........ eee «/12.88/14.62/12.75 
ae. 124} 88. | Week before °2.1211111]14100/14.75]18:12 
SPEED cc cwicccccce ommon— 
(rough) 120 94 Last week go iritneses +] BIB 10.50 9.12 
— . ee. OLORS o v:c:0:6¢ e010 ° 4 le 
SHEEP—At Chicago Butcher cattle— 
, elters— 
eee |_Saa Last week ............{11.88/12.38|11.75 
WOOL AND HIDES 6 Week ‘before ........./}11.50/12.12112.12 
ows— 
er blood wool at Boston! 183] 120 Last week ...... veeees| 9.38] 9.38) 9.12 
t cow hides at Chicago.| 109] _—86 Week before .........) 9.62] 9.50| 9.50 
sS— 
ander Last Week ..s.seeeeses 9.12110.12] 9.25 
hi o— ee oh), ee -38/20. .25 
- Noe TOMI ois wis wane ca | 144 120 | Cammers and ecutters— | 
Oats, No. 2 white ........... 97 87 ey CS 6.38] 6:25! 6.12 
No. a) Ea | = = - Weak gor PPE CE pty 6.12 6:50 
. 1 northern ..... tockers an eeders— 
: ng ay Farms— St weak ....ccece oe. /12:26/12.25/11.80 
= 
EE EDIOW)  . 0.0.0.0.0 0 010,0.0:0:0.0-0 cae = = é rae pefore disceer enn ers! soa 12.25 
19.040 0:0 jecin® Obst 0 Drbeie. exeense ows an elfers— 
Gets __- MtL4.-F REDS WOOK see seeseees 4 9.38 9.12 
; . Week before ......... 2 F, 3 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 159 107 
; tered meal, at oe aze 1p HOGS 
Bran, at nsas City ....... Hea 250 Ibs. up)— | 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... |__137| 102 ogi oe pees werd 9.45) 9.58] 9.48 
HAY reas cok, Tattere oo 9.40] 9.80] 9.62 
iLedium aUU- s.)j— 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. .| 185| 180 2, ae 9.48] 9.65] 9.50 
No. 1 alfalfa, a Kansas City| 139) 118 . by fi — : wo cine 9.40| 9.80] 9.68 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS aS Wea ee. woad 8:20) 9.45| 9.22 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 141 96 __, Week ihefere .......... 9.2 6 A 
Clover'seed, at ‘Toledo Sora 200| 108 | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 8.80] 9.23! 8:82 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 88} 149 WeCK .. 6 eee e nese 8:70 Beal eae 
Cotton, at New York ....... 152! 109 nena wai eee rn . : 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 117| 8 ae ee ; 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 7 a. ~—_— 8.65] 8.681 98.80 
A COMI. <tc ds cys omen 2 4 . 
te ieat ge rie eek jbefore waynes 8.42| 8.78! 8.50 
odie tt ht ee oe oe oe - Ss. own — 
DN Sian ise. aiskeipus Seekspvseseuha'e | 7 a“ “Last, week se ee ae 8:88 8.95 
RRR ASS eta caeaepenss Wee OBO ..0.0.0.0.0 S| Se 62 « | 
i Stock pigs— | 
FUTURES—At Chicago a 2 > ees 8.62|..... 8.95 | 
127 98 Week before ......... 8:62)... 8.75 | 
Di aipaeumaibiedgecsntec: aa ae SHEEP 
j mbs (84 lbs. down), 
jalchhitien cakaye 8] 95 Jame <4 ik an | 
RS ige acid Sitges teas i Last week ............/12:88113.12/12:82 
102 92 —s ——— cree 000.2 0-6 12.726/18-00/12.25 
Mawdee aes oy etal | “pg ge = Se 
M strverkerem = ea ee 9.62| 9.75] 9.50 
111 94 Week before .....°..: 9.00! 9288) 9.62 
ER ee Yearling wethers, medium | 
to me— 
poocsesessc inc ttscd ts Last week ............| 9.25110.12) 9.62 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ees | Saree PY re 25) 9.75] 9.62 
i, Npageas eT i Rs oice— | | 
eee Connellsville ...... 77 96 | Swen. et. mock pen BRE | 6.05| 5.62| 5.50 
Pig iron, at Birmi n eet Week before ........” 6.00] 5.88) 5:75 
Se eek ar nt desk 180} 126 NOTH.— Unless otherwise stated, all 
“a classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
las fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | erage of prices from common to choice, 
MON See sp avis. acess 174 102 : 
Yellow pine (southern) HAY 
> ’ om eae 188 117 . 
southern) 
2B G@imish) ../ 174) 94 5 
pci Se sccoereea SR8| 96 siaie 
FINANCIAL a, & & 
‘Bak clearin S, per capita, £ e js 
Outside of New York, Cc MAD 
245; 100 Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
148 170 | P t week @ 0:0. 0.0.0 0190 .0:0.dhe.o.2 6.thhee.ee.e 24:00 
“he i pode er 836 131 Week béfore © 0.6.0,0:0.0 © 4 )40.0.0.0 on 300 
etiul mail 101 | Timothy, No. 1— ae 
: Week before .........|... 2/0277 "124.00 
_ RAILROAD RATES — Freight on | Alfalfa, choice— ; 
‘orn and oats from Iowa to are Last week ............/23.00/23.75 
vl cent of pre-war ae ase on ma befase baa i? 23:00/23.75 
E and § cent. e aver- | A a, No. 1— 
. roa is now Botting i Last week ............ 21.50122.75 
t 63.8 cents an hour, as compare Week before ........ .'21.50/22-75 
1914, or a per | Alfalfa, standard— | 
al. Last week Setiey se -- mered a1.28 
Wages of farm- | Week before .......... \29.00/21. 
out 160 per eent | Alfalfa, No. 2— 
“war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand BL WOO: oa oss se '14.60/19.00 
S$ are not nearly so far above pre- Week before .......0.. 14:50 /49.00 
as.city labor. | Oat straw— Feng i 
LAND—Jowa land is approximately Last week ..... eee of 7.50! 7.25/10.50 
cent of pre-war normal, and land 7} ‘eek ‘before .....:.... 1 7.50 7.75 10.50 




































































GRAIN 
oa 2 
° _ & 
3 n ° 
¢|2i¢gi/s 
& s s n 
| & Gi © 
3) ° M ia) 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week -}1.05%} .97 98% 
Week before .. 1.0044} .94 954% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
| Last week ..../1.04 -95 97%| .85% 
| Week before ..| .98%| .92 88 
| Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ..../1.01%!......}...... 83% 
Week before ../ .97%|......|...... 86 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .42 40%4| .4216| .39% 
Week before -44%6| .8914| 421% 4 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .67 63 62% 
Week before ..| .68 -6444| 161% 
ye , ; 
Last week .... Le .98 95% 
Week before ..{1.06%| .9914| /9716 
Wheat, No, 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.16%4/1.07%4]1.11 {1.08 
Week before ../1.18 |1.10 [1.15 1.08% 
FEEDS 
> na 2 
a ae $ 
o 
aii ea) at... 
a| $|¢|2| *® 
Si eed ots 
= 3 = © = 
a} M)/2)a/6 
Bran— | ! 
| Last week... ./30.50/26.75/27.75131.00 
| _.Week before. ||30.75/28:25/28°75131.00 
| Shorts— | | 
Last week... ./30.25/31.25 27.75/39.00 
} Week before . . |31.75/32.25|29.50/39.00| 
| Hominy feed— | | | | | 
t week... ./32.25)..... eer |35.00 
Week before. ./34.25].....|..... 135.00 
| Linseed meal | | | 
(0. —p.)— 
Last week....|56.75)..... 54.50 
Week before. ./55.50/..... 152.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week..../46.65 
Week before. ./46.65 
Tankage— 
Last. week....|..... 0.00)..... 80.00/70:00 
Week before..|..... 70.00 80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
EISE WMOK. 0 Nevecdhccecch cect. 39.65 
Week *hefore. if... 5c]... ]...001.... 39.65 














“Quotations at Des = anaes in ton lots; 


al! other points, ‘car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 

















moo | tooo | ty ; 
oe | oe | mo | 8. 
i Eo aN parr 
on os oO". eM 
45} a, | we | dp 
oo | 38 | 32 208 
Bn En BO Hee 
Teme. 5 a. 126.7] 89.9] 102.0| 89.4 
Illinois (1217: 75.9] 57.3} 78.1) 62:9 
Missouri ...../ 135.3} 70:9] 76.81 86.3 
Nebraska .../ 145.2! 111.8] 101.3! 111:8 
Kansas ......| 191.5} 98.7} 166.9] 138-4 
Indiana *...”! | 106: 50.8] 98.5} 74.2 
Chie. 113.3] 27.6| 57. 15.8 
Total 7 corn 
belt states..|_ 124.6] 79.1] 98.1] 91.3 

















Week ending October 5, 1928, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending October 7, 1927—Iowa, 128.1 





| Ohio, 50.9; total, 


‘light native cow hides 








per cent; Illinois, 114; Missouri, 78.6.. Ne- 
braska, 123.7; Kansas, 192.8: Indiana, 91.2; 
seven corn belt states, 
119.1 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, 
454%ec, week before 45c: 
last week 24c, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 35%4c, week before 
3l%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
23c; fat hens, last week 27c, week be- 
fore 25c; broilers, last week 26%c, week 
before 2516c; geese, ‘last week 18%4c, week 
before 17%c. 


last week 
cheddar cheese, 





FEDERAL ‘LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 


but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at :99 cents. ‘These bonds are ‘par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 4.30 


per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.86, week be- 


fore $14.19. Chicago—Last week $11.45, 
week before $12.05. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
oon, last week for 94c, week before 
AC. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 


at Chicago 18%c, 
home grown clover seed at ‘Toledo $18: 0, 
and cotton at New York 20,c. Iowa ¢le- 
vator shelled corn ,prices are about $3c 
fer No. 4 shelled, new oats 35c, wheat 98ec. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the -seconil week in 
October were 6,366. ‘bushels, as com- 
red with 8,185, -bushels for the week 
Before and 7,139,000 ‘bushels for the same 








week last -year. Exports of corn the second 
week in Octdiior were ‘13; ‘bushels, as 
with 12,000 ‘bushels for ‘the week 





e e > * 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are 84 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 120 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 

and par cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
| Hach week is comnared with the ten-year 

average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 




































































*HOGS 
«| 33] 
Zo] BE| 
Sa|ec.l a 
o2| 62| £8 
os | of] st 
GO}; Go} Oa 
August 24 to 30...... 83 83} 101 
August 31:to Sept. 6..../" 71 80} 101 
September 7 to 13 | /.'"" 83 82} 103 
September 14 to 20 17°" 82 88; 102 
September 21 to 28 1°" "" 101 99 93 
September 29 to Oat. 4... 83 79 87 
October 6 to 11.........7 93 93 84 
October 12 to 18........°: 103 88| 84 
TCATTLE 
August 24 to 30 .......... 82 59] 127 
August 31 to Sept. 6...._: 75 52}. 122 
September 7 to 13 ...._° 94 71; 128 
September 14 to 20 ./.7°" 93 76| 132 
September 21 to 23 |. °°" 82 69} 130 
September 29 ‘to Oct. Ee 83 67; 116 
October 5 to 11.......... 67 56} 124 
October 12 to 18.......°7° 70 68} 120 
ISHEEP 
August 24 to 30 .......... 89] 118) 85 
August 31 to Sent. 6.. 94) 116 85 
September 7 to 13 .. 119} 152 87 
September 14 to 20 _: 95; 158) 83 
September 21 to 28 77: "° 94/ 132) 85 
September 29 to Oct. 4._: 109} 132) 84 
October 6 to 11.......... 77| 136) 83 
October 12 to 18.........: 102} 107|- 87 
tLAMBS 
August 24 to 30 .......... 89} 118] 105 
August 31 to Sept..6...._: 94! 116) 109 
September 7 to 13 .....- 119} 152) 105 
ptember 14 to 20 ...... 95} 158} 99 
September 21 to 28 ...__° 94; 132! 100 
September 29 to Oct. -4.:/} 109] 132) a7 
Qctober to 11.........; 77| 136 95 
Octoher 12 to | RAS 102} 107 99 


“Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets 






























































+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

| 
1928 | 1927 net 1925 
October 12 ...... 9.95} 11.35] 12.40] 11.15 
October 13 ...... 9.95| 11.25} 12.60! 11.35 
October 15 ......} 9.95} 11.20 12.60! 11.35 
Qetober 16 9.75} 11.05) 12.55) 11.95 
Qctober 17 9.75] 10. 12.60) 11.05 
October 18 9.50] 10.80] 12.80] 10.30 

CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 

| 
1928.) 1927 | 1926} 1925 
Octoher 12 ...... -98 9% pie 82 

October 13 ...... -96 -90%4| .77 831% 
October .87 17% 82% 
October 87 -TT44| .83% 
October -87%| .76 4% 
October 185%! .76 843g 

EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the second week in 
October were .8,631,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 6.193.000 pounds for thé week 
efore and 10,933,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in October were 5,629, 000 
pounds, as compared with 2,446,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,661,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





WHY 'NOT IN SOUTHERN IOWA? 


L. H. Eden, of Linn county, Missouri, 
marketed his ten-months-old Hereford 
calves on ‘September 1, weighing .681 
pounds per head, at $16 per cwt,, at home. 
Mr. Eden received $109 per head for these 
calves. It cost him $24 per cow during 
the year for the feed given each cow that 
raised these calves. The calves were fed 
grain while they were sucking the cows, 
and received $30 worth of grain per head. 
The ‘feed cost per cow and calf for the 
year was $54. This leaves Mr. Bden $55 
per -head for his labor, interest on his 
money invested, and for profit. 

Mr. Eden lives in a very rolling section 
of northern Missouri,. where the soil is 
particularly adapted to the growing of 
grass, and where corn is always relatively 
high in price. As a consequence, he fal- 
lows the system of utilizing grass and 
rough feeds with ‘his purebred Hereford 
cows, and feeds his calves grain while 
they are nursing, ‘because he has found 
that that system allows him to market a 
fat animal with a minimum amount of 
corn. His thick-fleshed Herefori cows 
do not get any grain. ‘They receive hay, 
corn stalk _pasture and straw during :the 
winter, and pasture during the summer. 
The calves run to a self-feeder of shelled 
corn ‘ity.a ‘lot ‘to themselves where ‘the cows 
are turned ‘in ‘twice daily. Mr. Bden ‘has 
his calves G@ropped ‘in the fall of the ‘year, 
usually October and Noveniber, so that 
he can ‘bring ‘his calves to a marketable 
weight during ‘the season of ‘the year when 
very few such calves are reaching the 
merket. ‘During the latter part of the 
feeding ‘period, he puts in one part of lin. 
seed oil meal for each-eight parts of corn. 
—J. ‘W. Bureh, i» American ‘Hereford 





week last year. of.oats the second 
pi red wee 6 £000" bushels i for ‘the 
weak before -and 61,000 bushels for the 
same week last r. 
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Central—Grundy County, Oct. 19—The 
weather has been rather disagreeable so 
far this week; rain and showery every 
day, which benefits mostly fall plowing. 
Corn picking, potato digging and road 
work at a standstill. Roads and feed 
yards in bad shape. Presume colder 
weather will follow. Lots of. corn picking 
machines here, and would like to see a 
change in the weather. Stock all looking 
good. <A good many cattle on feed, but 
the market on hogs is rather discouraging. 
Potato crop is good here, also apples 
and garden truck. Not many chickens go- 





| 
| 


ing to market, and eggs are still scarce. | 


There is some clover to thresh yet; timo- 
thy threshing done. No corn shredding 
done. Some building still going on, and 
laying of tile. Help seems plentiful. A 
few farm sales.—Gus Treimer. 


Southern—Marion County, Oct. 17—Corn | 


husking has already begun on most farms. 
It may be a bit too early, considering the 
fact that we are having warm weather 
with frequent showers. Some men have 
as much as 400 to 500 bushels cribbed. 
The quality of the corn is good, but the 
ears are only of medium size. Farmers 
report yields ranging from 55 to 85 bush- 
els per acre. Several loads of new corn 
have been delivered to feeders at 65 to 75 
cents. 
here because (1) all old corn is fed up; 
(2) many farmers have been feeding new 
corn for the past several weeks; (3) the 
yields will not be as high as many antici- 
pated; (4) feeding cattle, shotes and lambs 
will rapidly consume the crops in the next | 
two months.—F. Marion L. Jolly. | 

Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 18—Farm- | 
ers have started to crib corn, but the 
weather has been most unfavorable the 
past week; has rained nearly every day. 
The corn is down badly, and this makes 
it hard to secure pickers, tho the yield 
is above the average, and the quality is 
good. Winter wheat looks good, also al- 
falfa fields. There will be much more al- 
falfa put in next spring. Many are liming. 
The Farm Bureau is putting on a drive to 
have 5,000 acres limed in this county in 
1929.—Fred Schepers. 

Central—Webster County, Oct. 19—The 
weather was ideal for drying the corn 
until the 12th of this month, when it be- 
gan to rain and has kept it up since. Corn 
is down badly, and some has blown off 
the stalks. There is but little cribbed so 
far. The quality is better than last year, 
but the yield is about the same. Seed | 
corn is picked and stored away, and fall | 
plowing is completed. Pastures getting 
short; some livestock has to be fed hay 
and fodder. Corn 86 cents, oats 35 cents, 
cream 47 cents.—Oscar Peterson. 

Western—Ida County, Oct. 19—Some | 
have started to pick corn, but as it has | 
rained nearly every day the past week, | 
not much headway has been made at it. | 
Corn is generally of good quality, but the | 
yield is not as big as was expected dur- | 
ing the growing season, as wind storms 
then had a damaging effect on the yield. 
The wind on the 10th blew down a lot of 
stalks and ears, making bad husking.— 
John Preston. 

Western—Floyd County, Oct. 14—Had a 
good rain October 11; has been cooler 
since. Some are starting to husk corn. 
Another hard rain the 17th. Most of the 
potatoes are in the bins. Apples are quite 
cheap—50 cents per bushel if you care to 
pick them. Onions selling for $1.25 per 
bushel.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Oct. 12—A 
hard rain last night seemed a relief after 
three weeks of warm, windy, dry weath- 
er. It will help pastures and meadows, 
also new seedings of clover and alfalfa. 
Corn is drying out in fine shape, and 
many will start next week to crib, altho a 
little early for the average year. Plowing 
about finished. Work is in good shape to 





I do not look for a corn surplus | 





start picking corn. Hogs doing well, 
especially those running in the corn fields 
and picking their own feed. Eggs 27 
cents, cream 50 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Central—Tama County, Oct. 19—Heavy 
rains this week delayed unfinished , fall | 
plowing. Corn in good shape; few 
Liming program has been carried out 
very faithfully. Livestock in pretty good 
shape. Fall pigs are in especially good 
condition. Harvest of apples nearly fin- | 
ished, and yields have been good. Roads 
fair. Poultry holding their own.—Lacey 
Darnell. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Oct. 19— 
We have had some warm weather for 
October. Several heavy rains which have | 
soaked everything. Corn cutting, plowing | 
and other fall work have been at a stand- 
still for the past week. Corn is growing 
in the fields. Quite a lot of wild hay was 
not cut this year. Pasture has been good. 
I have not noticed very much fall, grain 
sown this year. A lot of sales, with the 
usual prices for early sales. Livestock and 
poultry bringing good prices, while ma- 
chinery, corn standing in the field and 
horses sell below market value.—J. Died. 
rich. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Oct. 19— 
We have had quite a little rain this week; 
this has delayed stack threshing. A large 
amount of corn has been cut and shocked 
and considerable shredding will be done. 
A number of sales are being held. Quite | 





are 
husking. Newly seeded alfalfa doing well. | 
| 


a little plowing yet to do. Silo filling 


has been finished for about two weeks | 


and lots of seed corn has been picked. 
Very little winter grain, if any, has been 
sown. Some of the corn is lodged quite 
badly.—H. E. Wells. 

Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 20—Af- 
ter a long dry spell, we have got plenty 
of rain this last week. Good for rye and 
winter wheat. All stock doing well on 
pastures; of course cows need some feed. 
Hogs seem healthy so far, but the price 
of hogs is down and still going. The fall 
pig crop is pretty well represented here. 
I saw cows sell at a sale last week as 
high as $150, and the bunch averaged 
around $100. Corn picking will begin next 
week if weather permits.—J. W. N 


Ne 


ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, Oct. 18—Been 
raining all week, which has put a stop to 
bean threshing. Quite a few beans yet 
to hull. Not much corn cribbed yet, but 
will start as soon as weather permits. 


Some hog sickness reported. A fair acre. ° 


age of wheat sown, and it is looking nice. 
Some cattle on feed.—S. M. Harper. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Oct. 15— 
Fall weather continues fine, with a few 
nice rains. 
ready to husk corn. Some few have start- 
ed. Fall sown wheat looks fine, so does 
the fall sown alfalfa. Markets are steady. 
Not much grain on the move or stock, 
either. Wheat $1, old corn 90 cents, new 
corn 68 cents, oats 40 cents, 
cents, eggs 24 cents, butter 25 to 36 cents. 
Poultry steady to lower.—L. D. McKay. 





MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, Oct. 18— 
October came in with a rain, and the first 
week was quite wet. Fall pasture is the 
best we have had for years. Hogs are 
doing well on the new corn. Most of the 
cattle have been shipped out at a good 
price; men that fed made some money. 
New corn selling in small lots at 70 cents 
per bushel. No old corn in the country. 
Eggs 28 cents, hens 24 cents.—W. H. 
Bagby. 

Central—Moniteau County, Oct. 19—Fine 
fall weather; no killing frosts to date. 
Wheat looking fine. Pastures fair. No 
corn cribbed. No fall plowing. Two car- 
loads of apples on track today, selling at 
$1.25 and $1.35 per bushel. Weather some- 
what cooler. Several fall sales. Stock 
hogs in demand. Spring chickens 21 cents, 
special eggs 35 cents, No. 1 eggs 27 cents, 
oil meal $3.25, tankage $4.—Reader. 





KANSAS 

Southeastern--Crawford County, Oct. 19 
—We have had an ideal fall, dry and 
warm; have had no frost; had an inch of 
rain September 12 and more than an inch 
October 16. Some wheat to sow yet in 
this neighborhood. Corn is dry enough 
to crib. Some fields look good; others are 
very poor. 
health. Pastures very short on account 
of dry weather. Sixty pounds of wheat 
at $1.20, corn 80 to 85 cents, oats 40 cents, 
cream 41 cents, hogs $9.—H. L. Shaw. 


OMAHA LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Professor Howard Gramlich, head of the 
animal husbandry department of the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture and general 
superintendent of livestock at the Ak- 
Sar-Ben Livestock Show, to be held at 
Omaha, November 3-9, says that entries 
made for the show tend to prove that 
there will be breeding herds on display 
from a majority of the states of the 
Union. In addition to the exhibits of 
breeding cattle, Professor Gramlich calls 
attention to the large display of fat steers 
both in the baby beef division and on the 
part of exhibitors who have herds of 
breeding cattle. In the senior division 
there will be steers which have been un- 
defeated, and some of these will come to- 
gether at Omaha for the first time. Pres- 
ent prospects look as tho 600 baby beeves 
will be exhibited by Four-H Club mem- 
bers. 

The fat barrow show promises to be ex- 
ceedingly good, and liberal premiums are 
being offered in the light, middle and 
heavy classes. The show offers a fine 
opportunity for men to bring in single 
barrows or groups of barrows and ascer- 
tain whether they are producing the type 
which is most acceptable at the present 
time. Single barrows are to be auctioned 


| at the show grounds, November 7, at 2:00 


o’clock p. m. 

Specimens of breeding sheep represent- 
ing all the major breeds will be on dis- 
play at the show. There will also be a 
good showing of fat lambs. The show will 
give exhibitors the chance to note the 
characteristics which give the various 
breeds of sheep their peculiar advantages 
for particular purposes. 

The following judges have been selected 
to place the ribbons in the various classes: 

Cattle—Shorthorns, breeding and fat, 
John Tomson, Shorthorn breeder, of Dover, 
Kan.; Herefords, breeding and fat, W. L. 
Blizzard, head of animal husbandry de- 
partment, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla.; Aberdeen Angus, breed- 
ing and fat, Dean Kenneth S. Ikeler, Utah 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, and 


Stock seems to be in good. 








Farmers very busy getting | 


cream 46 | 





Jchn Garden, cattle breeder, Dundee, IIl.; 
Shorthorn baby beeves, W. L. Blizzard; 
Hereford baby beeves, W. J. Largent, 
Hereford breeder, Merkel, Texas; Aber- 
deen Angus baby beeves, A. M. Patterson, 
American Royal, Kansas City, Mo.; grand 
champion steer, Prof. H. H. Kildee, head 
of animal husbandry, Iowa State College, 


Ames, Iowa; Polled Shorthorns, Hay 
Brown, Sharpsburg, Ill.; Milking Short- 
horns, Louis McMartin, breeder of Short- 
horns, Claremont, Minn.; dairy breeds, 


Prof. H. H. Kildee. 

Draft Horses and Mules, Dr. C. W. Mc- 
Campbell, head of animal husbandry de- 
partment, Kansas Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Barrows—Fat barrows, A. F. Anderson, 
animal husbandry department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; grand champion bar- 
row, W. H. Tomhave, secretary Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Breeding and Fat Sheep, W. F. Renk, 
Shropshire sheep breeder, Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin. 





COMBINES IN ILLINOIS 


This season again saw Illinois farmers 
displaying interest in the combined har- 
vester-thresher. Their experiences will 
be of special interest just now in the light 
of detailed records which the department 
of farm organization and management of 
the college of agriculture, University of 
Illinois, secured last year on seventy- 
seven combines. Four crops—wheat, oats, 
barley and soybeans—made up 93 per 
cent of the acreage combined. In gen- 
eral, the combine owners were satisfied 
with the results secured. The harvesting 
of oats was least satisfactory. Of the 
minor crops, sweet clover caused some 
difficulties. 

The rate of cutting varied considerably 
with the size of machines, the kind of 
crop, and the cutting, conditions. For 
wheat, oats and barley, the eight-foot 
machines averaged about 1.5 acres an 
hour; the nine-foot size, 2.2 acres; the 
ten-foot size, 2.3 acres; the twelve-foot 
size, 2.7 acres, and the sixteen-foot size, 
3.3 acres. Very humid conditions in 1927, 
due to the rainy weather, reduced the 
hours per day when cutting could be done. 
The average length of cutting day was 
less than six hours, and on many days 
during the season cutting was impossible. 

The average acreage cut during the 
season was influenced by these condi- 
tions. For all sizes of machines, the total 
acreage cut ranged from twenty-four to 
twenty-nine acres for each foot of length 
of cutter-bar. In good seasons, these 
acreages could doubtless be considerably 
increased, especially if there is a variety 
of crops which mature at different times. 

The loss of straw for feed and bedding 
was the strongest objection to the com- 
bine method of harvesting. 





they cut the crop to only 12 
io els a a : Be Bnced 
-tight and let hogs follow the plow. They 
a the grubs. The field came ows to 64 
ushels per acre. 

Grubs gotinto the D. K. Prickett, Lynch. 
burg, Ohio, sweet clover field. His next corn 
crop art a only 45 bushels to the acre ag 
against 90 bushels in a field where the hogs 
had got the grubs. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


** Galvannealed ’® — Copper Bearing 


is the best crop and livestock insurance you 
can get. With RED BRAND you can 
down corn; save fallen grain, green feed oa 
missed crops; rotate crops and livestock and 
make many extra profits. 

Noother fence can match RED BRAND, 
Copper in thesteel, like old-time fence, adds 
years of extra service. Patented ‘“‘Galvan- 
nealing”’ process of extra heavy zinc coat. 
ing also keeps rust out and long life in. 

ull length, picket-like stays, wavy 
Squar 





strands and § e 1 can’t-slip knots 
keep it hog-tight and bull-proof. Ask your 
dealer toshow you 
RED BRAND 
FENCE. 

What has been 


your experience 
with good fence? 
We will pay $5.00 
or more for each 
letter we use. 
Write for details, 
catalog and 3 ine 
teresting booklets 
that tell how oth- 
ers have made 
more money with 


hog-tight fences. 
Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. 


3841 industrial St. 
Peoria, lll. 














Do your buying 
SAFETY FIRST! Po ant, buyin 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 




















Loné has the farmer suffered from th 


anny of his fences. Many coveted hours has he 
spent replacing his lines. All too frequently 
has he dug into his pocket to pay for unexpected 
repairs. He has experimented with every known 
method of bracing and anchoring his corners 
in a futile attempt to solve his fencing prob- 
lems. All to no avail. Today, he is still de- 


manding “something to make his corner 
stay put!”—and here is the solution: 


Never-Creeps will anchor his corner posts, gate 
posts and end posts, his silos, windmills, hay 
ricks, litter carriers and grape arbors just as 
efficiently, just as economically as they anchor 


telephone, telegraph and power poles all 


the world! Never-Creeps will, save him money, 
time and labor. They will do the job quicker, 
better and at less cost! Ask your Fence Dealer 


or mail the coupon below today! 


‘Fouan 


to make a 
Pest Say Fu 
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Bore .a Hole 





posts 
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over 


Hang on the 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
909 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kindly send me the item checked 


ing the uses and possibilities 





The NEVER-CREE 


of Never-Creep Anchors on the farm. 


~—-Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the understanding 


MANUFACTURED BY 


that my money will be immediately refanded if these anchors | 


are not satisfactory in every respect. 


. 








and distributed exclusively by ie ee 
Lenc-Rei Lumber ¢ 
909 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Address ———_ ae 
Name of Dealer. —_—_— 
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AIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEINS 
tate. Board of Control, 
ee ow ~ F. C. Barney, State 
Des Moines, Sale Manager. 
Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS . 
Polled Hereford Week sale, 
eB. O. Gammon, secretary, 

















s Pol es, lowa. 

4 Pe sporTeD POLAND CHINAS 

> t, 0—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
. i—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
j_wW. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis- 
Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

= Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
ie 7% Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


—- 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
TAMWORTHS 


a j—Fox Chemical Co., 319 E. Fourth 
. St. Des Moines, lowa. 
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Notice to Advertisers 
a desire to make changes in or discon- 
a eriecunen ts running must have 
meet a discontinuance or change reach us not 
than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
; ieee in than order to be sure of same being made. The 
shove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
orspecial position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
can be made after pages a meee. ¥.. “74 

canes ements, however, can usually be inse 
gaa late as Monday morning of the week of 
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LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 

of helping them find what 

want in purebred animals of any 

If you wish to enlist his as- 

sistance in finding what you want in 

the way of a purebred sire or foun- 

dation Stock of any kind, write us. All 

communications should be addressed to 

a Bvettock Dept., Watlaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 




















Field Notes 


WITTER’S DUROCS 
Ed Witter, of Storm Lake, Iowa, has one 
of the good Duroc herds of the northwest. 
You will find some mighty choice fall and 
g boars. These boars are big and 
are the right type. They have plenty of 
length, extra good, heavy bone, are good 
footed, have deep sides, good backs and 
a good cherry color. If you are looking 
fora top boar with lots of size and rug- 
edness, don’t overlook this lineup. Here 
one of the best places to select a boar. 
They have seventy head to select from, 
Visit this firm or write, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Farm two miles north, 
one-half mile east of Storm Lake, Iowa.— 
Advertising Notice. 


TAMWORTHS 

The Golden Rod Stock Farm, located at 
Davenport, Iowa, have some fine boars 
left for sale, and a good lot of spring and 
fall gilts. Thev have 230 head of pure- 
Tamworths in their herd, using four 
herd boars—Golden News, Golden Rod’s 
Pashlight, Tomahawk and Golden Rod 
Lad. ne sow has raised fifty-two pigs 
in four litters. Write the firm if you 
need anything in.the Tamworth line.—Ad- 

‘vertising Notice. < 


DY~. One a SONS CHAMPION 





Crawford & Sons, of Earlham, Iowa, 
are offering you one of the choicest 
groups of boars to go thru any sale ring 
this year. They are sired by Playmate, 
the lowa grand champion, and Whiz Bang, 
achampion of last year. They have both 
Proved to be wonderful breeding boars. 
enggomd needing a Spotted Poland boar 

fan not afford to miss this sale. Sale 
will be held in Earlham.—Advertising No- 


YOUR CHANCE 
Sale of B. H. Renner, at Clearfield, 
Ovember 1, will contain not only 
ce lot of spring gilts and boars, but 
ead of this fall pigs will be offered 
to the Public. It will be a 


BS8 





PENCE’S DUROCS 


Artie Pence, of Sigourney, Iowa, is of- 

f a few fall and spring boars sired 

Say pe = of Fireworks. This 

r chance to procure the 

Bod 0 of this great boar. Write Mr. Pence 

you ab in the market for a boar.—Ad- 
Vertising Notice 















‘Bow, Neb.; 


_county groups of baby beeves, 


G. P. KLEIN COMES INTO HIS OWN 


On the 15th day of Octeber, Mr. G. P. 
Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, sold his offering 
of Poland boars gilts. 

show herd at Iowa, Nebraska and the 
National Swine Show. Sreeders had an 
opportunity to see his pigs; they liked 
them, and they were on the seats sale 
day to buy. The top bear of the sale and 
one of the very top boars ef the year went 
to M. A. Dowling, of Valley Junction, 
Iowa, for $630. This boar was simpty 
in a class by himself. The contending 
bidders were J. mald, of West 
Salem, Wis.; A. Shafer & Son, of Broken 
Paul Selene). Howard Lake, 
Minn.; A. H. of Arapahoe, go 
and a couple of the the field force. We li 


the first ten selling: No. 1, A Ae 
Son, Broken Bow, Neb., ; No. 9, Iowa 
eg Farms, Dodgeville, Wis., $185; 19, 


D. McDonald, West Salem, Wis., $100; 
ii, Gene Tannant, Greenfield, Iowa, $140; 
26; R, F. French, Independence, Iowa, $85: 
10, W. A. Duncan & Sons, Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa, $80; A. H. Krumme, Arapa- 
hoe, Neb., ig 29 W. E. Conrad, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa, $65; 8, Geo. Hawcott, Burt, 
Iowa, .50. The first ten head averaged 
$209.25 The writer was unable to get 
the entire list as sold, but Mr. Klein’s 
local customers were on hand and pe car 
splendid boars from $35 to $75, and 
general average on the thirty head of 
boars was $102, and $60 on the gilts. 





JUDGING PROGRAM AT OMAHA 

The following schedule of judging at the 
Ak-Sar-Ben show, November 3-9, is an- 
nounced by H. J. Gramlich, superintend- 
ent of livestock: 

Saturday, November 3—Boys’ and Girls’ 
Four-H Club Day—8:00 a. m., fat beef 
heifers; 8:30, Shorthorn baby beeves: 9:30, 
Hereford baby beeves; 10:30, Aberdeen 
Angus baby beeves; 1:00 p. m., fat club 
barrows; 2:30, breed champion baby 
beeves; 3:00, grand champion baby beef, 
grand 
champion club barrow. 


Monday, November 5—8:30 a. m., Here- 
ford steers, Aberdeen Angus steers, Short- 
horn steers, fat barrows; 10:00, breeding 
Herefords, breeding Shorthorns; 1:00 p. 
m., grand champion steer, champion group 
of three steers, breeding Herefords, breed- 
ing Shorthorns, breeding Jerseys; fat bar- 
rows. 

Tuesday, November 6—8:30 a. m., grade 
horses and mules, fat lambs, breeding 
Herefords, breeding Shorthorns, breeding 
Aberdeen Angus, breeding Guernseys; 1:00 
p. m., Percheron horses, breeding sheep, 
breeding Aberdeen Angus, breeding milk- 
ing Shorthorns. 

Wednesday, November 7—8:30 a. m., 
breeding sheep, Belgian horses, Polled 
Shorthorns, Holstein cattle; afternoon, 
matinee horse show. 

Thursday, November 8—8:30 a. m., 
Polled Shorthorns, Ayrshires, all incom- 
pleted classes; afternoon, matinee horse 
show. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Bonnie Brae Hampshires 


Rams and Ewes 
The first prize yearling ram at eight State Fairs in 
1927 heads our flock. 
BONNER BROS., 


AMPSHIRES. Bud’s Prospect and Mon- 
arch’s Defender are noted for their unequalied 
show andbreeding records. We are offe high 
class spring and fall Hampushtre boars sired by them. 
They are thrifty, well grown and chol era immune. we 
specialize on mail orders and g 
Write or visit us. H.W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, Iowa. 
4 AMPSHIRE Sows and gilts bred to farrow 
in 8eptember. Gilts not bred. 
Boars of all sizes. C.O. D 
C. A. PRENTICE, 





Jewell, Iowa 











Sae City, Iowa 





OARS, 
immediate use. 
nice fall gtits. 


Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


YORKSHIRES 


ORKSHIRE SWINB. Dandy boars and gilts 
€25 to $80 each. Serviceable age. 
William Zahs, Jr., Riverside, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


gay splendid young Moelstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 1 Ibe of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
Ed. Rensink, Hespers, ia. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


10 high class Rambouillet yearling rams. 
20 Rambouillet bred ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 





¢ “ 











8 to8 mos. of age. 
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| TAMWORTH BOAR SALE 


OS nd sell at public auction at our farm, 4% miles north of Ankeny, Iowa, on the 


Thursday, Nov. 1, at 1:00 O'clock, ’P. M. 


FORTY PUREBRED TAMWORTH BOARS 
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These are bi 
sale day. You a5i growthy, rugged boars that will average over 200 


nee sof all cf oe Bo pen. y 
ineed ? is made to su our 
a oe that will make their hog feeding more profitable. = 


COME AND SEE THE LARGEST HERD OF TAMWORTHS IN THE WORLD. 


FOX CHEMICAL COMPANY, 319 E. 4th St. Des Moines, lowa 


apiece ‘by 


pounds 
Pportunity to pick a boar from as good a herd oa of Tam- 


a hog that will dress out more lean meat 


rs are paking for 
Why not produce this kind of hog? Experimental tests apow the Tam- 
© best lard type 


cross to aavenee with all breeds of 
Why not come and buy a 
ends with 


FREE LUN CH. 





He had had a 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Stock Cattle. A 


403-7 Securities Building 


Why Has Our Business Doubled? 
Better Cattle. 


Our £928 ‘business is twice that of 1927, almost three 
times that of 1926 and over fourtimeslarger than i925. 


Write or wire collect today if you are in ‘the market for 
limited 


Live Stock Ex 








number are unsold, ; 


Des Moines, fowa 



























If 
to nasas and we will tell you where you can find 


Here You'll See Good Horses 


| pane Ex pesition—Omaha, November 8-9. 

ate = Rastenat Ave Steck Show—Wichita, Novem. 
r 

American al Live Stech iti City. 
an Say Expesition—Kansas y 

ational Live Steck Exposition — Chicago, De. 
cember, 1-8. 
From 100-250 stallions and mares will be on exhibit. 
Prices range from $300 to $3000. 


Any of these shows will] be a good place to go to buy Percherons, be- 
cause here you can get good serviceable stallions and splendid teams 
of purebred mares broke and in foal at very reasonable prices. 
spend « lot. of time and money — over thecountry trying to find 
what you want when you can come to the e.big horae shows and be certain to ‘te. 
you cannot attend any of these shows write us in detail describing the kind.of Percherons you want 


PERCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA $s Mcp omCaGen ate 


Why 


No charge for this service. 














since we have been in the business. 
sale ring this season. 


Iowa. Come and be our 
Wallaces’ Farmer. CHAS. 





1OWA GRAND CHAMPION 


SPOTTED POLAND BOAR SALE 


OCTOBER 31, 1928 
PLAYMATE — WHIZ BANG 


We are in the best position to furnish breeders and pork producers bears 


and they will include as many outstanding animals as will be put ‘thru any 
Playmate was lowa grand champion this year, and 
has sired us a group of pigs worthy of his winning. Sale held at Eartham, 
uest sale day. 

. TAYLOR, Auctioneer, 


D. W. CRAWFORD & SONS, 


We are cataloging forty-nine head, 


Write for catalog, 


Earlham, lowa 


mentioning 




















CHESTER WHITES 





Sunny Slope Farm Offers Chester White Boars 


80 head spring boars by The Architect and Modern 'W_E good yniform boars. 12 outstanding yy fears boare 


by The Architect. ;,They are big with extra good 
feet and legs. Come and see them or write 


W. £. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS 


CHESTER WHITES 





Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us your wants. 


McHKEE BEOS., Cresten, Iowa 


s Known wherever Durocs 
Firework 


are. If you haven't used 

a Fireworks let your 
next herd boar be one. Breeding stock for sale 
at all times. 


J. L. Harper and Son, 


FANGY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durecs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROS., Biverside, Iowa 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March boars by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also fall boars. We ship on approval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. K. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Choice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
Super Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship 


Cc. 0. D. 
G. A. SWENSON, Dayten, Iowa 


WITTER’S DUROCS 
70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 
heavy boned fellows, just what you are looking for. 
Free from diseasea. Priced right. Farm 2 miles 
north and half s mile.east ef town. 
EDWIN SM. WITTER, Storm Lake, lowa 


FIREFLAME DUROCS 


A few fall and ep boars sired by Fireflame, the 
sire of Fireworka, irefighter, and other pean of 
note. Inquiries promptly answered. 

ARLIE PENCE, 


ws can supply your wants with anything in the 
Duroc line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 
for early delivery. Write or visit-our/herd. 

Sam Roberts and Sens, 


DUROC JERSEYS £2 201582201 Dros 

rs, February farrow, 

ef good size, sired ey Stilts yo and Great Big 

Col. Also ten giilts.. BR. E. Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 


were "Hi boare—winter and apring farrow. 
Save money; buy now. weutty noe 


é.J. sEBWwLt 
On lows Primary No. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


At farmer prices. 75 gilts to pick f:om. .All.cholera 
immune. GOLDEN BOD 8S FARM, 
. BR. Ne. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa. 





Ames, Iowa 

















+ Iowa 





Jefferson, Iowa 

















Please refer to this paper when writing. 








Chester White 
Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Pilot Jack 


Good type, priced right, cholera immune. Come or 


IRWIN FROST, Spirit Lake, lowa 
60 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 60 


Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. All out of 
Prige Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 
We pay the express and ship C. O. D..on approval the 
same as we have for 28 years and no uneatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington. lowa. 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


A few extra good individuals that we are pricing to 
sell at once. Write us for description and prices. 


McHinley Bres. & Sons, Melrose, Lowa 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by P. ie of Fashion, 1926 World's 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion a8siated by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on ourgreat 
alfalfa. With many years experience on matiorders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, 


SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 


Ready for service. Strains that have size and finish 
quick. Sire¢ by The Paramount aad Bean Geste. 
Priced reasonable. Write for rrices or come and 


make your own selections. 
wi. o. Zs, CRESTOR, IOWA 
POLAND CHINAS 
Boars Shipped c. Oo. D. 


We are shipping Poland China boars on approval 
sired by first prize junior yearling, Iowa State Fair, 
1927. They are sound, rugged individuals with plenty 
of feeding quality. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. ®@. J. Burns, Stuart. Ia. 


HORSES 
Percherons 4and5yr. 
Stallions, 


‘blacks aud greys, ton and heavier, $350 
| each. Younger stallions lower price. 
a ae foal by side and bred 


4 R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 
AUCTIONEERS 


| write at once ff interested. 














Maxwell, Nebr. 


























H.8S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, lowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 
















UG, SHEEP, CATTLE 
and POULTRY RAISERS 


Headed by practical experts, the OCCO Research 
and Service Department stands ready to solve the 
problems of hog, cattle, sheep and poultry raisers. 
This Service is FREE! Regardless of whether or 
not you feed, have fed, or will feed OCCO, we want 
you to take advantage of this offer and write us con- 
cerning any problem that confronts you. 


What we don’t know, we can find out for you, 
and we will regard it a privilege to help any hog, 
cattle, sheep or poultry raiser. If something puzzles 
you—if you’re undecided as to what to do regarding 
hogs, sheep, cattle or poultry, write us and we’ll send 
you the answer. Use coupon for convenience. 


Send for FREE Sample of OCCO 


See for yourself how hogs (cattle, or sheep) take 

to OCCO. They know what’s good for them. 

Send now for a sample bag of OCCO. This 

will be sent you absolutely free and without 
any obligation on your part. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


pen pn tahini 


' 

“ B ome a FREE SAMPL 
; 

t 1 eee 
i i BME isos SOTTO ces 
ie , on a ERE 
Lp USE coupon, now... 


RESEARCH AND SERVICE DEPARTMERT, 
OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., Oelwein, lowa. 
As per your offer in Wallaces’ Farmer, please send 
: E BAG OF. OCC 
tion regarding the matter written on the. letter 
attached—without any obligation on my part. 1 
compound is a please 


eee ee eeeeet tae 
eee eee meee eee ee eeseeeseseseee 








The Hog Raiser of 
Today is a Manufacturer 


Today the raising of pigs to market hogs is practically a process 
of manufacture. Done right, it is the most profitable kind of busines 
known to agriculture—the country’s biggest industry. What your Dad 
did a score of years ago won’t answer today. You must raise thrifty 
hogs and get them to market months sooner than in the olden days, 

This cannot be done by feeding corn alone. 

This cannot be done by feeding corn, tankage, grains and simple 
minerals. 

This only can be done by balancing the rations with a mineral com: | 
pound that contains the proper digestive and laxative conditioners to 
speed up assimilation. And the only mineral compound on the market 
is OCCO Mineral Compound. 


You owe it to yourself to try 
OCCO MINERAL COMPOUND 


Sixty-five thousand hog raisers use and endorse OCCO.° Most of 
them fed simple minerals or complex minerals before they tried OCC0 
Mineral Compound. It’s the EXTRA profits they get from hog raising 
with OCCO that makes them keep’ on using OCCO. 

Regardless of what you think or regardless of what you’ve heard, 
you should try OCCO and note the profitable difference yourself. If 
you haven’t tried OCCO, you can’t judge the results it’ll bring yo 
See the OCCO man in 
your territory today or 
write us for further de- 
tails and FREE sample. 


Salesmen Wanted 


A few desirable territo- 
ries are open to salesmen 
who like to earn good in- 
comes by doing good work. 
Write today for opportuni- 
ty. Address, Sales Manager, 
OCCO, Oelwein, Iowa. 





From the thousands of hog raisers who 
depend on OCCO for EXTRA PROFITS 
here are three. voluntary comments culled 
from our mail in one day last week: 


“BEST 1 HAVE EVER USED” 


“Have been feeding OCCO Mineral Compound 
and want to say it is the best I have ever used. 
have tried many. The hogs sure do like it’ 
HERBERT FUESTER, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


“BEEN $100.00 AHEAD” 


“If I-had been feeding OCCO a month or two 
before I did, I would have been $100.90 ahead 
Never saw hogs do any better.”—MARTIN 
BRENNAN, JR., Manson, Iowa. 


‘NEVER SAW ITS EQUAL 


“By using OCCO I find I am able to fatten MY | | 
sows and pigs while the pigs are sucking | 
All my neighbors have watched my success 


OCCO and say they have never seen any ott 7 


t 
é 
0 and informa- i : 
: 
t 
i 


i product that can do the same thing. 
' . BOLINGER, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 
& 














